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THE CREVASSE AT MR. BELL’S PLANTATION. 

The accompanying engraving is from a spirited sketch made 
for us by an artist of New Orleans, and represents the famous 
crevasse at Mr. Bell’s plantation on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi about four miles above the city, as it recently appeared. 
The flood is pouring through the breach in a tide eighty-four feet 
wide and twenty-three feet deep, submerging all the foreground. 
On each side of the crevasse, are seen numerous pile-driving ma- 
chines constantly adding to the defences with which the skill of 
man is striving to contend with the might of the waters. A house 
partially submerged indicates the depth of the flood. In the mid- 
die distance the river steamers are scen pursuing the even tenor of 
their way. The artist sends us the following description of this 
striking scene: ‘The spectator of this curiosity, for curiosity it 
may truly be called, has an opportunity of obtaining a juster view 
of the magnitude of our great river than he could otherwise ever 
hope to acquire. To look upon the expanse of the waters in the 
bed of the river and see its ceaseless currents roll on to the sea 
(the gathered floods of half a continent), affords little conception 
of the vastness, the power, or even the volume of the Mississippi. 
The crevasse offers a contrast to the river which aids in compre- 


hending its majesty. Here pouring through the levee some twen- | t 
_ distant regions, to traverse the long distance from the sources to 
that of our vision, affording the miniature resemblance of angry | 


ty feet in depth, and suddenly expanding over an area vaster than 


rapids near some great fall ; even the small portion diverted from 
its natural bed impresses the mind with the idea of power, and 


surprises it with the amount of the discharge. But when after 
looking upon the current rushing back to the swamps, the specta- 
tor turns and looks upon the river itself, and finds that it moves 
resistlessly on, undisturbed by the crevasse, the latter not making 
even an eddy or ripple more than forty feet from the brink, the 
greatness of our mighty river begins to be faintly apprehended. 
There was a general rush of visitors to the crevasse for the pre- 
ceding twelve days, and every mode of locomotion employed 
—omnibuses, steam cars to the stock landing, ferry boats, plea- 
sure trips, etc. A bar-room was established on the spot, also 
“reservoirs,” where fresh fish is constantly on hand for the ama- 
teurs.” From the extent of country drained by the Mississippi, its 
spring floods are very great and of long duration. In a mean of 
ten years it appears that the swell commences on the Delta about 
the end of February, and continues rising to the middle of June, 
when the waters abate. This long and gradual discharge is occa- 
sioned by three causes, depending on the vast extent of re- 
gion from which the floods descend: first, varieties of tempera- 
ture from a difference of latitude and an increase of elevation ; 
second, contrariety of direction in some of the streams which con- 
stitute the source of the river; third, the time required for the 
waters of the Upper Mississippi, of the Missouri, and of other 


the mouths of this mighty river, well named the “Father of Wa- 
ters.”’ The difference of latitude from the mouths to the remotest 
sources of the Mississippi is about 20°, and the relative clevation 


not less than 5000 feet. These elements combined would give a 
winter climate to the sources of the Missouri or Mississippi, equal 
to that of Labrador, in latitude 61°, on the Atlantic coast. Per- 
manent snows cover the earth in winter over the Atlantic slope 
and the Mississippi basin as low as latitude 31°, the waters from 
which, it is obvious, cannot be simultaneously discharged. The 
general course of the flood being south, the spring advances in a 
reverse direction, and releases in succession the waters of the lower 
valley, then those of the Ohio, and last those of the Mississippi 
proper and the Missouri. Rising in latitude 42° to 50° north, and 
at an elevation of from 1200 to 5000 fect, the higher sources of 
the Mississippi are locked in ice and snow long after summer 
reigns on the Delta. Then the course of the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone Rivers is to the northeast at first, for 500 or®600 miles, 
from which circumstances, together with the slow movement of 
the waters, it results that the waters of the upper sources of the 
Mississippi do not reach the Delta before the beginning of Au- 
gust, about one hundred days after the breaking up of winter, 
and more than a month after the inundation has been abating. « 
The average height of the flood, below the mouth of the Missouri, 
is 15 feet. From the Missouri to the Ohio it rises 25 feet, and for 
a great distance below the mouth of the Ohio it rises 50 feet. 
Before reaching Natchez the height of the flood begins to decline. 
At Baton Rouge it seldom exceeds thirty feet, and at New Or- 
leans twelve. This year the flood was unusually high and early 
all along the river, causing great destruction at many points. 
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THE WIFE'S SECRET: 
STRUGGLES OF THE HEART. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OUTCAST. 


Tue sombre and uncertain light of a cold and dismal December 
day, which only faintly revealed the more obscure alleys and lanes 
of the great city, had at length given place to an almost impenc- 
trable darkness. New York—for it is in the great metropolis of 
America that the introductory scenes of our life-drama open—was 
shrouded by the heavy pall of gloom which had descended with 
the night, and its streets were nearly deserted. The gas-lamps 
cast a flickering and fitful light over the drifting and whirling 
snow, rendering but little assistance to the occasional passer who 
groped his way wearily along the obstructed pavement. 

Such passers were rare. At intervals, in the early evening, the 
lengthened shadow of some home-returning merchant fell across 
the way, disappearing with the quickened steps of its owner as his 

eet trod nearer the door-stone of his dwelling, and his eye, per- 
haps, caught the gleam through the closed shutters of the welcome 
“ground-star,” where an expectant group of smiling faces awaited 
his coming. With the later hours of the night these journeyings 
became less and less frequent, and as midnight wore on, the streets 
were abandoned to the wild fury of the storm, which now and then 
bore faintly to the ear the bacchanal chorus of a party of patrol- 
ling revellers. 

It was a bitter, bitter night. The keen, cutting blast swept 
shrieking round the corners and over the roofs, driving the deep 
snow in great masses before it, or whirling it in blinding flakes 
against the window-pane. Happy circles around blazing and 
cheerful fires suspended the joyous laugh, and drew closer yet 
together when the wind shook the casements and howled down 
the chimneys with unwonted fury; while from many a charitable 
heart went up the fervent prayer, “God befriend and succor the 
poor and frigndless !”” 

Without and within—the street and the fireside—in this world 
of contrasts there is none more painful than this. The happy 
tones of love and joy are succeeded, it may be, by the despairing 
groan of the homeless wanderer as he falls and breathes his last 
amid the snow of the desolate street. 

The clock of a distant church had just tolled the hour of eleven, 
its heavy tones scarcely rousing the chilled and weary watchmen 
who here and there leaned against the lamp-posts, shielding their 
faces from the severity of the cold, when a man turned down a 
dark and obscure alley, opening from the street up which he had 
been wearily and with great effort dragging his steps. He seemed 
to be in the last stage of physical exhaustion. At every few steps 
of his slow progress, he leaned heavily against the wall of the 
low buildings which lined the narrow and crooked alley, and raised 
his hands to brush away the snow-flakes from his uncovered face, 
and to shield his head from the wind which fluttered the rags 
about his person. His torn and broken shoes but poorly protected 
his feet, and his emaciated: face and half-bare arms were wasted 
with hunger and pinched with cold. Gaining his way little by 
little, now resting against the wall, and now moving with evident 
pain, he had staggered perhaps half the length of the alley, when 
he fell helplessly upon the piled-up drifts of snow. With the sud- 
den strength of despair, he essayed to rise from his cold resting- 
place, and even half raised himself to an upright position ; but as 
he attempted to place his foot firmly, his strength failed him, and 
with a half-uttered cry of despair he fell backward, half stunned 
for a moment with the violence of the shock. 

Slowly his faculties returned to him, and again and again he 
struggled in the vain attempt to rise. And when at last the hor- 
rible conviction was forced upon his mind, that he was doomed to 
die where he lay, solitary and alone, such a look of frenzied agony 
passed over his wan and hunger-sharped features as is rarely seen 
upon mortal face. 

“God have mercy!” he moaned, in heart-breaking tones. 
“Must I perish here in the snow, without a hand to help me ?” 
Then suddenly raising his voice to a shrill and piercing shriek, he 
called aloud : “Help!—ho, help! I’m dying here in the street ! 
Quick, quick! For Heaven’s sake, help me !” 

The merry jingling of sleigh-bells smote upon the poor outcast’s 
ear, and he raised himself upon his elbow with newly-excited 
hopes, but the vivid fire of his sunken eyes faded and went out as 
the sound grew fainter and fainter in the distance, and again he 
fell back to die. 

“No hope—no hope!” he whispered, in the bitterness of his 
heart. ‘ But,” he continued, shuddering fearfully, “’tis just— 
tis just ; I own the justice of this retribution, Remorse, remorse! 
O how it wrings my heart !’, 

But scarcely had he uttered the words, when his features 
changed to an expression of intense sadness, and his eyes, which 
had hitherto been dry, filled with tears. 

“ Poor Alice! poor Roland !”’ he murmured, in a voice choked 
with emotion ; “I must leave you both. Dear, loved ones, what 
will be your fate, thus left in this great city without me? Have 
pity on them, O Heaven, and pity me, who—” 

Here his voice was lost in a gust of wind which swept by, svat- 
tering the snow over his defenceless form. 


For some moments longer he lay, almost without motion, mut- 
tering incoherent sentences, in which the words “Alice,” “ Roland” 
and “remorse” occurred most frequently, and had evidently en- 
tered that fatal stupor which precedes the death by freezing, when 
a tall figure, wrapped closely in the folds of a furred cloak, ap- 
peared from the darkness of the alley, and had stumbled and 
almost fallen over the body of the dying outcast, before he was 
aware of his presence. 

Rising with a smothered curse upon the “ miserable vagabond,” 
he was about to proceed on his way, when his eyes rested upon 
the ghastly face which was now almost covered by the snow-flakes. 
Bending over, he scrutinized it long and carefully, and then, with 
an ejaculation of delight, tempered somewhat with fear lest the 
man might already be dead, he partially raised him from the snow, 
and shook him by the shoulders, exclaiming at the same time: 

“George—George Hunter! Rouse up—wake up! Look at 
me !” 

The man addressed slowly opened his eyes, and regarded the 
stranger with a vacant gaze, and then drowsily shaking his head, 
relapsed into unconsciousness. 

“ George Hunter!” exclaimed the other, louder and more ex- 
citedly than at first; “get up; you'll die here! Look at me. 
Don’t you know me? I am Paul Oswald.” 

The mention of this name seemed to act as a talisman upon 
George Hunter ; he gazed wildly round with an expression of ter- 
ror, and whispered thrillingly : 

“Who spoke Paul Oswald’s name? I heard it spoken. Who 
spoke it?” 

His gaze rested upon Oswald, who bent pam, Ae with eager 
interest, and he cried aloud : 

“Trouble me no more, thou evil onc! I’m dying now. Haunt 
me no more !” 

“But I’ve come to help you, George. Tell me now, where are 
your sister and Roland? where are Alice Forester and her son ?”” 

The speaker bent still lower over the prostrate man, and breath- 
lessly awaited his answer. A smile of satisfaction broke over 
Hunter’s face, and in the same thrilling whisper, he said : 

“ Safe, safe, thank God! Beyond your power to harm or do 
them evil, I trust.” 

An expression of baffled malice overspread the features of Paul 
Oswald, and grasping Hunter firmly by the arm, he breathed 
through his shut teeth the following words : 

“Hear me, George Hunter,—yes, and mark me well! You 
escaped me once, but I’ve hunted you out, and have you now to 
dispose of as best suits me. Shall I call to your mind that scene 
that I witnessed years ago, in which you— Ah, you understand 
me, I see. You’re in my power; I hold aterror over you that 
makes you bend to my will. Do you think I’ve searched you out, 
to relax my hold upon you now? You know me better. Then 
hear me. I give you this chance: reveal to me the retreat of 
Alice and Roland Forester, and I will care for you—yes, reward 
you well; refuse, and you know the penalty. Speak quickly!” 

Notwithstanding the air of mastery and bravado which Oswald 
wore, an observer would have noticed in him an anxiety almost 
terrible to contemplate as to the tenor of Hunter’s answer. It 
came, and came quickly. 

“ Paul Oswald,” he gasped, speaking with difficulty, and in a 
husky tone, “I’m in the hands of a more terrible master than 
you, wicked as you are, and he holds me with a power stronger 
than you could ever command. Death is that master. I’m called 
at last, and must go, with the sins of a lifetime upon my head. 
The remembrance of that guilt haunts me now, but God knows I 
repented it—yes, even when I saw his—but no matter; ’twas 
done, and the hour of retribution is come. But as for betraying 
those whom I have loved, bad as I am, through sorrow, hardship 
and poverty, I tell thee, Paul Oswald, Iam not base enough to 
do it. I will not go to my last account with a fresh load of guilt 
upon my soul. Poor Alice! poor Roland! Heaven grant that 
their future may not be, as of old, darkened by thy shadow!” 

The dying man finished his reply, and again sank back upon 
the snow. His eye, already closing with the film of death, still 
met, with an expression of firm resolve, the eye of Oswald, who, 
his countenance inflamed with rage, had started to his feet, and 
now stood glaring on the man who had so strangely baffled him. 

“Beware !” he whispered, hoarsely; “tempt me not, George 
Hunter, or I’ll make good my word, though it were to go through 
fire and water to accomplish it! Knowing my power over you, 
will you dare to thwart me thus? Once again: will you tell me 
where you have concealed them ?” 

Hunter, too weak to use his voice in answer, firmly shook his 
head, and still kept his eye fixed upon the face of his inter- 
rogator. 

The latter warily changed his plan, and in a softer voice and 
more persuasive accents, again accosted Hunter, bending almost 
to his ear as he perceived how rapidly he was sinking. 

“Pardon me, Hunter,” he said, in a softened whisper ; “ per- 
haps I was wrong in threatening you, but this is a matter of some 
interest to me, and you are the only one to whom I can look for 
aid. Let us work together, George; I have hunted the city all 
over to find you, and tell me you must. Now listen: favor me in 
this, and I’ll make you rich; I’ll reward you nobly. Join me in 
this; help me to get this woman and her boy into my power. 
Your interest demands it; it will make you wealthy, George. 
Do you hear? I say it will make you rich. Now what do you 
say?” 

The outcast turned away his head from the tempter as if in dis- 
gust. Oswald saw and understood the movement, and dropped 
his mask of hypocrisy. 

“For the last time,” he almost howled, in his fury, “ will you 
do this thing ?” 


The flame had almost expired; it quivered in its expiring 
strength. Hunter’s eye kindled with an uuwonted fire, and, 
gathering all his energies, half raised himself from his snowy bed, 
and said, in a tone of almost life-like distinctness. 

“And I say for the last time, never, never, as I hope my sins to 
be forgiven !” 

“ Then die—die where you lay!” muttered Oswald ; and draw- 
ing his cloak about him, he strode off into the darkness from 
which he had emerged. 


CHAPTER II. 


A HOME OF BORROW. 


Art the time of which we write, a dark and obscure lane found 
a connection between two equally dark and obscure streets in a 
remote part of the city. With the improvements of the present 
day, the place is unrecognizable; splendid structures of brick and 
stone now occupy the ground formerly encumbered by the squalid 
and tottering tenements of poverty, and the locality as it then was 
exists only upon the old maps and records of the city, or in the 
memory of some aged inhabitant who has outlived his generation. 

Among the unsightly wooden structures which lined the 
lane of which we have made mention, was one whose exterior 
might well have forbidden the thought of its being inha- 
bited. Surrounded as it was by antiquated and time-worn 
buildings, its appearance was forlorn above all others. Its roof 
was broken, its timbers loose, its doors and windows missing, and 
the whole fabric seemed endangered by every gust of wind that 
assailed it. 

Through the wide seams in the wall of one of the rooms of 
this unpromising dwelling, upon the evening in which our story 
opens, came the faint rays of a miserable taper which hardly dis- 
closed the forms of the occupants. Fire there was none—none 
save a few dying embers, over which a young lad had crouched, in 
the hope of restoring warmth to his benumbed fingers. This boy 
was perhaps fifteen years of age, although his features wore a look 
of premature manhood. It may have been the result of sorrow, 
or rather of deep suffering, for the effects which appeared upon his 
countenance must have been placed there by long-continued en- 
durance. But the traces of suffering cannot mar the noble linea- 
ments of a noble visage. The high, pale forehead of the boy 
could not be changed by exposure to the rigor of winter; hunger 
might sink his cheeks and render attenuated his form; but when 
he stood before you, his soul looking out from his bright, shining 
eyes, you felt assured that that soul was truly a noble and a manly 
one. 

There was one other in this apartment: a female was seated 
upon the edge of a bed whose tattered covering told in itself a 
tale of poverty. Her hands were clasped tightly, almost convul- 
sively upon her lap, as she fixed her gaze of agony upon the boy 
before the embers. There was a striking similarity in the faces of 
the two, which instantly revealed them as mother and son. The 
same dark hair and eyes were common to both, and the general 
expression and cast of features the same in both; but upon the 
brow of the female there rested a shadow which had surely sprung 
from deep-seated sorrow in the heart. Perhaps it was not the 
traces of sorrow; perhaps it might be designated by a harsher 
name ; it might be that guilt of by-gone years, repented and wept 
for though it might be, had impressed that mournful look upon 
the face of Alice Forester—a face which the beholder felt must 
once have been one of rare beauty; and now, though more than 
thirty summers had passed her by, was certainly beautiful, chas- 
tened and mournful beauty though it might be. Certain it is that 
a palpable mystery hung over her, and was apparent almost in 
her every look and motion. 

The wind still blew fiercely around the lonely and ruinous habi- 
tation, driving the snow in at the gaping crevices, and rendering 
still more gloomy and desolate the miserable apartment of the 
Foresters. The boy arose from his knees, and listened for a mo- 
ment to the sound, and then turning to his mother, remarked: 

“ How fiercely the wind blows, mother! It makes me sad to 
listen to it. Talk with me, dear mother; let me hear your voice, 
and it will drive away halfof the gloomy fancies that have haunt- 
ed me for the last hour.” 

Alice Forester started from the reverie into which she had 
fallen, and gazed half wildly into the face of the boy before an- 
swering. Then, drawing her hand across her brow, she replied, 
in a sweet, musical tone: 

“T hear it, Roland, and I have listened to it all the evening. 
You are right, my son; it may well make you sad to listen to it. 
It recalled to my mind one other gloomy night long, long ago; it 
was as stormy then as now, and the wind—” 

She stopped abruptly as she saw the eyes of her son fixed on 
her with intense interest. 

“ What is it, mother? Pray goon. I am listening.” 

Alice Forester gazed still longer at her son. He had seated 
himself upon the broken chair, the only furniture which the room 
contained, when the first words of his mother came to his ear, and 
bent forward in an attitude of expectation ; and now that she had 
paused, his quick, eager question revealed a certain suspicion or 
half-formed presentiment which his mother would have fain had 
unformed in his mind. 

“It is nothing, Roland,—nothing but a fancy, merely a passing 
thought which your remark called to mind. Is the fire out, 
Roland ? for it is cold, very cold here.” And she drew the scanty 
shawl more closely around her shoulders. 

The boy looked at the expiring embers upon the hearth, and 
then, with a gesture that spoke more plainly than words, pointed 
to a solitary stick at his feet. The mother strove hard to keep 
back her tears, but they flowed forth, despite her efforts, and even 
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Roland, stout-hearted as he was, was forced to join his grief with 
hers. , 

For atime neither spoke. In the silence of their own hearts 
they communed with their inner selves, thinking of the dreary, 
sunless days which had long ago closed about their life-path, and 
left them sorrowing and forsaken: sorrowing, save in the un- 
bounded fullness of their mutual love; forsaken, save as they 
recognized the steadfast friendship of One above. 

Roland at length raised his head, and again gazed upon his 
mother. Her head was bent upon her bosom, her hands clasped 
still more convulsively together, and the quickly-drawn inspira- 
tions attested the nature of her thoughts. Her mind was evident- 
ly still in the past; its scenes and actors had risen up before her 
upon this night with unwonted distinctness. The wind raved 
violently without, but she heard it not; the throbbings of her 
heart drowned all other sounds. The varying changes of some 
fearful scene were vividly portrayed upon her face; the stern 
resolve, the fearful purpose accomplished, the horror, the repen- 
tance and suffering of later days were all there, following each 
other like the shifting scenes of a panorama; and as the melan- 
choly look of suffering and meck resignation settled round her 
tear-wet eyes, forgetful of the presence of Roland, forgetful of 
aught save the one idea, the repentance of a contrite spirit, she 
raised her hands to Heaven, and murmured, in a voice choked 
with sobs : 

“Grant it,O my Father! Forgiveness, pardon for that crime 
which has given me this heritage of woe!” 

Roland heard, and hearing, grew bewildered with amazement. 
Doubt, anxiety, fear—all took possession of his heart, and he lost 
himself in conjectures, Then seating himself by the side of his 
mother, he spoke her name. 

“ Mother!” 

She returned no answer. 

“Mother, hear me!” he continued, with a vehemence which 
surprised himself, at the same time laying his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

Schooling herself to mect his look with firmness, she raised her 
eyes to his. 

“Speak to me, mother,” said the son; “talk to me of the past, 
of myself, of the misfortune that entailed upon us this dreary state 
of suffering. What fearful mystery hangs over us? Confide in 
me, mother, you who are my only friend ; keep from me no longer 
the history of the woe that is surely wearing out your life. It is 
strange,” continued the youth, half soliloquizing,—“ strange how 
I can recall past occurrences which live in my mind as realities, 
and still how our wretchedness to-day contradicts them all. I 
remember a stately house with beautiful grounds and fountains, 
where I played from morning till night, happy and free,—a house 
of which you, dear mother, was the mistress; yes, I remember 
the smile which gladdened your face from day to day, and which 
spread a genial sunshine around my path. It is faint and dim in 
my memory, but I feel assured that it is true; and then there is 
the image of a dark, stern man, who seemed to bring darkness 
and gloom around us, and—but ’tis confused, ’tis mingled with 
all these weary years of pain and suffering, and I—” 

“Hold, Roland, hold! ‘Torture me no more ; each word wounds 
me to the heart.” 

“Forgive me, dear mother, forgive me!’ exclaimed Roland, 
sustaining tenderly the sinking form of his mother, who, shaken 
with the intensity of her emotion, had almost fallen to the floor. 


“There, Roland, there,” uttered she, as she rested herself 
against the pillows; “Iam better now, much better. Nay, ask 
me no more. I know how bravely you have borne up against 
your fate, and how anxiously you wait its explanation; but God 
forbid that I should ever live to have my heart wrung as it has 
been to-night! Roland, you love me, you have always loved and 
cherished me, even when withholding from you, whom it most 
concerns, the secret of the mystery which weighs us down so 
heavily. My son,” she continued, raising her voice, “ tell me that 
you have faith in me,—that you believe me true to you, faithful in 
sunshine or storm, always the same, ever your devoted parent, 
your cherishing mother ?”’ 

“T do, Ido; most truly do I believe it.” 

“Then promise me this,’ whispered Alice Forester, in a lower 
tone, as if fearful of the effect of her words: “ promiso me that 
henceforth this subject shall be as a sealed book between us; that 
you will still bear up, content to know, at present, nothing of the 
past, but looking to the future for the solution of all that is 
doubtful.” 

Great drops of perspiration stood on Roland Forester’s brow ; 
his hands worked convulsively, and his heart almost suspended its 
throbbings beneath the icy weight that lay upon it. The struggle 
was fierce, but only for a moment. It needed but the sight of that 
pale, mournful face to confirm his resolution, and in a clear, man- 
ly voice, unbroken by a single sob or quiver, he gave the required 
promiso. 

A joyous smile flashed like a sunbeam across the face of Alice 
Forester, and drawing her boy towards her, she kissed him fondly 
on the forehead. 

“ Bless thee, bless thee for this, my boy! I, too, believed that 
thou wert faithful and trae; my heart beats proudly for thee. 
And now, Roland, bring me the small box from beneath the rub- 
bish in the corner.”’ 

The son left her side, and in a moment’returned with a small, 
square box, which he placed in his mother’s hands. She received 
it, and opening it, took from it a small leather case, to which was 
attached a cord. 

“Tt may be, Roland,” she said, “that I shall be taken from you 
ere long, and called away from earth—” 

“Mother, mother, do not talk thus! How can I thifk calmly 


of such anevent? You will live long years, I hope and trust, 
and if sorrow shall still pursue us, at least I will stand by your 
side and share it with you.” ° 

The mother gazed proudly on her son, and then continued : 

“T doubt it not, Roland, I doubt it not. But I spoke of the 
event of my death as possible, for I would not have it otherwise. 
Life still holds out a hope to me, feeble and faint as the beacon 
may be. And there may yet come a day when that which is hid- 
den shall be explained, when the mystery of our lives shall be 
solved, and happiness shall again be ours.” 

“It comes to me with the force of a prophecy,” returned the 
son. “TI can see it plainly.” 

“But until that day arrives, if arrive it will, I wish you to be 
prepared for any event, and especially for the event of my death, 
which, as I said before, is possible. Here, Roland, in this leather 
case is the history of what is now hidden from your knowledge. 
I have written it by the painful labor of many nights ; it is stained 
with my tears ; there is not a word contained in it that is not 
wrung from my heart. Take it, Roland; wear it next your heart; 
keep it always with you; but never, as you love me, never think 
to open it, or examine the record which I have there written. 
Consider it as a solemn trust, as a thing sacred and precious; and 
should it so happen that I should be called away before you, then, 
and not till then, unlock the mystery. Promise it, Roland ; I hold 
your promise sacred as an oath.” : 

The youth gazed with trembling wonderment upon the leathern 
case which his mother placed in his hands, and which held from 
him that which he so ardently wished to know, and then, with the 
words of his promise still upon his lips, he placed the cord care- 
fully around his neck, and deposited the precious treasure next his 
heart. 

“And now there is yet one thing more which I must say to 
thee. There is something weighing upon my heart, a strange 
presentiment of impending evil. I know not whence it comes, 
but so fearfully distinct is it to my mind that it already seems as 
if the evil were now at the door. The future is blind, Roland ; 
and though I prayerfully hope ’twill not be so, yet I fear that ’tis 
more than possible that you may be separated from me, and ex- 
posed to other influences, perhaps to the wiles of bad and design- 
ing men.” 

The sobs that rose in her breast at the thought, could not be 
suppressed, and her tears again fell fast with the accumulation of 
her overcharged heart. 

Roland drew still closer to her side, and she continned : 

“And O, my boy, if this should indeed happen, if this dark 
hour of misery cannot yet be terminated, if you, with whom and 
for whom I have suffered and endured, should be torn from me, 
though you may be surrounded by evil counsels and the snares of 
the wicked, strive earnestly, nobly, to keep your soul unspotted 
and free from the wickedness of the world. Separated from me, 
you may henceforth be compelled to rely upon the dictates of 
your own heart; obey them, Roland, for they must be pure and 
good; well do I know that yours is not that passionate nature 
which—” 

Again she stopped abruptly, for her thoughts were leading her 
speech toward the disclosure of that which she had so long shut 
up in her bosom. 

Roland received her words in silence, for his heart was too full 
for speech. Again there was a short season of thought, the boy 
pondering deeply upon the strange conversation of the evening, 
while Alice Forester bent her gaze upon him to mark the effect of 
her words. 

The mother first broke the silence. 

“ Say not a word of this, Roland, to your uncle; I would have 
him ignorant of your knowledge of what you have learned to- 
night. Where is he to-night?” 

“T know not, mother. He went out at noon, I think.” 

Alice Forester rose and walked nervously across the room, and 
stood for a moment by the open door, looking across a dreamy, 
deserted apartment into which the snow was furiously drifting 
through the broken panels of the door opening from the street. 
Her heart sank as the increased howling of the storm struck her ear. 

“ How it storms, mother,” said Roland, who had followed her, 
“and how bitter cold it is! Is it not strange that he stays so 
late ?” 

“ Hark 

“ What is it, mother? I hear nothing but the wind.” 

Both listened ifitently, and after a moment, a shufiling of feet 
in the snow was heard, and the shattered door was hastily thrown 
open. The blinding drift of snow and sleet that entered at first 
blinded them, and they retreated into their own rvom for shelter, 
where they were followed by the two watchmen who had opened 
the door, bearing in their arms a heavy burden. 


“Madam,” said the first, shaking the snow from his garments, 
“we are sorry to trouble you this stormy night, but we must bring 
the poor fellow somewhere until morning. He died in the snow.” 

It was the body of a man, stiff and stark in death, that the 
watchmen laid upon the bed. As the faint light of the candle 
revealed the ghastly face, Alice Forester sprang forward, and with 
a cry of horror, threw her arms around the lifeless form, and fell 
senseless by the side of her brother! 


CHAPTER 


THE FUGITIVES. 

WE will pass over the lonely night-watch of the grief-stricken 
mother and son in their desolate dwelling by the corpse of their 
relative. The weary hours of the longest night of woe must pass 
away, slowly though it be, amd morning came at last to the 
mourners. 


The storm had spent its fury during the night, though now 
and then a breath of wind whirled the light snow which lay in 
huge and uneven piles. The air was still intensely cold, but it 
lacked that biting rigor which accompanies the winter wind. The 
sun could not break through the heavy gray masses of cloud 
which shut almost every vestige of the blue sky from the view. 
It was a sunless, dreary winter's day. 

But anything that brought change to the Foresters was a relief. 
The light came slowly into their apartment, for the piles of wood 
and projecting angles of the neighboring buildings darkened the 
building of which we speak, in a measure, even at noonday. As 
the darkness gradually disappeared, and the face of the dead man 
was disclosed, the mother and son stood together by the bed, and 
gazed long and silently into the pallid face. Their affectionate 
hands had brushed away the matted hair which had fallen in tan- 
gles over his face, and his eyelids had been pressed down, so that 
now a softer and calmer look seemed to dwell about his features. 

The silence of grief is eloquent. More plainly than words 
could have interpreted their meaning, did the two commune silent- 
ly together by that bed of death. Grief, deep grief, it is true, was 
upon the countenance of each, but to the heart of each in that 
hour came the assurance that he whose loss they wept was re- 
moved from the suffering which he had so long shared with them, 
and from the peril which perhaps even then encompassed them. 

“ He is resting—resting, at last!’”? murmured Alice Forester. 
“When shall I follow? when shall I, too, be free?” 

Insensibly the morning wore on. Seven, eight, nine, had 
sounded from the clock in a neighboring church-tower, but they 
heeded not the lapse of time. Another hour passed on, and the 
door of their room opened, giving ingress to a man who carried 
in his arms a coffin, constructed of rough pine boards, which he 
placed across the foot of the bed. A clergyman next made his 
appearance, and seated himself with apparent ill-grace upon the 
solitary chair. Then the two kind-hearted watchmen who had 
brought home the body upon the previous evening, and had de- 
parted after using all the means in their power to restore the faint- 
ing sister to consciousness, entered, and the funeral procession 
was complete. The body was enclosed in the coffin, which was 
borne out of the building to a sleigh, the remaining room in which 
was filled by the clergyman and the driver. Alice Forester, lean- 
ing on the arm of her son, followed behind, and the watchmen 
brought up the rear. 

Slowly, and with great labor, the little cortege wound through 
the blocked-up streets, now ascending some huge mound of snow, 
and now wading and plunging over the lesser drifts which the 
violence of the wind had accumulated. The Potter’s Field, the 
pauper’s burying-ground, was at length reached, and the coffin 
was placed beside an open grave which had with difficulty been 
hollowed from the frozen ground. 

The funeral rites had been performed, the coffin was lowered to 
its final resting-place, and the first earth had rattled upon its lid. 
Alice Forester raised her eyes as it was covered from her sight, 
and looked around her. Roland stood by her side; beyond were 
the kind watchmen who were assisting in the last offices of respect 
to the dead. This was all—all, save the clergyman and the man 
who had dug the grave and brought the coffin to the house. All? 
Her thoughts went instinctively back to the days when George 
Hunter moved among men, himself the noblest, the most respect- 
ed, when friends surrounded him on every side. And now, the 
last scene of his life-drama about to close, not one of those old- 
time friends was there to drop a tear into his desolate grave; not 
one. Her own tears fell faster at the thought, and she wept 
anew. 

But one other was there whom at first she did pot perceive. 
When the coffin first moved from her miserable dwelling, a tall 
man, wrapped to the eyes in a cloak, had scrutinized from the op- 
posite side of the lane the appearance of each actor in the solemn 
scene, and had particularly and with minute attention observed 
the mother and son. Following at a pace sufficiently slow to 
keep his eye upon Alice and Roland Forester, he had tarried at 
the graveyard gate until the ceremonies were nearly completed, 
and then entered the enclosure and stood near the grave. 


Clearing her eyes from the tears which had gathered there, 
Alice Forester raised her head, and encountered at the first glance 
the form of the stranger, who leaned upon a tombstone at the 
distance of a few yards. The former became deathly pale, and 
without power to move or utter a word, could only gaze into the 
face of the man who stood before her. He had permitted the 
cloak to drop from his face, and his cold, sinister gray eyes held 
her attention as with a charm. Hiis almost bloodless lipsgwere 
drawn into a sardonic expression of satisfaction ; his thin nostrils 
were dilated, and altogether his face formed a perfect representa- 
tion of gratified malice. It was a countenance whereon an atten- 
tive observer jyould have failed to have found the impress of a 
single good motive ; but, on the contrary, could not fail to see the 
stamp of evil passions—passions whose mark had not been set in 
a day or a year; too plainly could it be seen that this man was 
one whose whole lifetime had been dedicated to evil. 

The last earth was thrown upon the grave, and Alice Forester, 
pale and trembling beneath the gaze of the stranger, if stranger 
he could be called, turned away, and with her son hastened toward 
the gateway. 

“« What is it, mother?” inquired Roland, in a low tone. “ Your 
arm trembles violently, and you walk so fast that I can hardly 
keep by your side.” , 5 

There was no answer, for a heavy hand was laid upon Alice 
Forester’s shoulder, and she almost sank to the ground as she 
turned and again met the gaze of the stranger. 

“Paul Oswald!” she gasped. 

“ Right, Alice Forester ; it is Paul Oswald. Iam glad you 
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remember me. It must be nearly ten years since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you.” a 

This was uttered in a cold, sneering tone, that roused Roland 
at once. 

“ Who are you, sir,” he asked, placing himself between Oswald 
and his mother, “that you interfere with us in this manner and in 
this place ?” 

Oswald noticed the spirit of the lad, and laughed in a coarse, 
hard tone, while the mother turned and whispered to her son : 

“Leave us for a little time, Roland; I will explain it after- 
ward.” 

The boy moved away a few steps, regarding the stranger with 
an angry look, which gradually gave place to one of thoughtful 
anxiety as he soliloquized thus : 

“Where can I have scen that man before? There is some 
gloomy remembrance connected with his face,—something that 
happened long, long ago, but I have lost it from my mind ; I can- 
not recall it.” 

His mother, when left alone with Oswald, raised her hands in 
an attitude of supplication, and exclaimed, in pitcous tones : 

“ Kill me, Paul Oswald, kill me, but spare him! Release my 
child from your wicked power! O, why have you followed me 
here ? why could you not leave me to finish my miserable life in 
peace ?” 

“Why?” repeated Oswald, in a tone of forbidding harshness. 
“Can you ask me why I do this? Shall I call to your mind that 
night, fifteen years ago—” 

“No, no!” gasped the wretched woman. “Spare me the re- 
cital ; do not mention it to me.” 

“Ah, it touches you, I see. Then if you would not hear what 
is more unpleasant, listen to me. For ten years I have tracked 
you, slowly, step by step, never losing sight of the end which I 
mean to gain. How you’ve eluded me I know not; I care not 
now; but now that you are again in my power, you must comply 
with my demands. You escaped me once; I shall be careful, 
and guard against that in future. And now answer me briefly ; 
will you surrender to me what I require ?” 

“ What is it?” asked Alice, faintly. 

“ What is it? The boy, ot course. He’s mine by the power 
which I hold over you, and deny it you dare not.” 

A low groan was the only answer to his angry words. 

Oswald cast a quick glance of triumph upon his victim. She 
noticed his look, and casting herself with a frenzied movement at 
his feet, she cried aloud : 

“Man, man, have you no pity? Leave me; do not rob me of 
my boy. Let me live in peace, and I will forever bless you!” 

He gave her no answer, unless the almost ferocious look of tri- 
umph which deepened on his pitiless face could so be called. 

The unhappy suppliant rose to her feet, strengthened by the 
cruelty of the man before her, and, in a low voice, said : 

“Then if you are merciless—if you are still resolved upon your 
purpose, at least give me time. Before you crossed my path, I 
was overborne with sorrow, and now I am weaker, much weaker. 
I am bewildered ; I feel as if in a trance; I cannot talk with you 
now. Give me time; let me go and prepare myself for this dread- 
ful separation.” ~ 

“Well; I have the power, and of course the right, to take the 
boy from you now; but I wont be hard on you. [I'll give you till 
to-night, and you may well thank me for the indulgence. Try 
and prepare the boy for it, for I see he’s a fellow of some spirit, 
and perhaps may make some show of resistance ; however, J shall 
come prepared. And now remember! Early this evening I shall 
be at your house, and the boy must then be given up without fur- 
ther parley. If not,” and he approached nearer to his listener, 
“ remember the*penalty !”” 

The latter stood like a statue, watching the retreating form of 
Oswald as he disappeared in the distance, and it was with some 
difficulty that Roland roused her with his anxious questions. 
Slowly a change came over her face. The agonized look of sor- 
row which she had worn during her conversation with Oswald 
passed away, and a stern determination assumed the place. 

“ Question me not, Roland,” she said; “wait until we have 
reached our home, and I will explain it all. Let me lean on your 
arm again, and perhaps I may acquire new strength; Heaven 
knows I need it!” 

The old house in the lane was reached, and mother and son 
again entered. The former cast a sorrowful glance around the 
cold, cheerless room, and raising her hands to her forehead, burst 
into tears. — 

“T am weak, Roland, very weak, even in this hour, when I 
thought I had become strong. Let me become calm again.” — 

“In mercy to me, mother, tell me what this means ?”’ exclaimed 
Roland, rising in his agitation ; “and who is that man with whom 
you talked, whose words have so affected you ?” 

“Do you remember him? Does his face seem fgmiliar ?” she 
anxiously inquired. 

“ His face is pictured distinctly in my mind. I seem to feel that 
I have seen him long ago. Strange, strange! Let me reflect a 
moment.” 

Bending his head upon his hands, he sat, lost in deep thought. 
Rising in a moment, he paced nervously back and forth across the 
room. Suddenly, with an exclamation of amazement, he stopped 
before his mother. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “the words that I used last night 
when I talked of those memories ot the past which at times haunt 
and perplex me? And particularly that I spoke of a dark, stern 
man, who had brought gloom and desolation into that happy 
household, our pleasant home ¢” 

She motioned in the affirmative. 
“Then tell me, was Paul Oswald that man?” 


“You are right, Roland ; he was.” 

“And how will this affect us now? Must we fear him still ? 
Can he drive us from here? What is it in his power to accom- 
plish ?” 

“Good Heaven !” burst from the unhappy woman’s lips, “what 
is not in his power ?”’ 

Roland seated himself, and covered his face with his hands. 
His body swayed to and fro like a reed in a tempest, as the fearful 
yet mysterious import of his mother’s words fastened itself upon 
his mind. 

Alice Forester rose from her seat, and moved noiselessly around 
the apartment. She collected a few necessary articles from their 
scanty household stock, and secured them in two bundles, which 
she laid upon her bed. Then, after putting her well-worn bonnet 
upon her head, and drawing the thread-bare shawl about her 
shoulders, she hesitated a moment to dash the tears from her eyes 
and to calm the loud beatings of her heart. 

“ Roland 

The boy returned no answer. 

“ Roland, look up!” 

He did so. His mother’s hand was upon his shoulder, and she 
stood before him, apparently equipped for a walk. , 

“What is it? Where are you going?” he asked, in tones of 
surprise, which were still tremulous with grief. 

“We must leave this house, this city, Roland. Even now Paul 
Oswald is upon our track.” 

‘But whither do we go ?” 

“T know not. We must leave the city far behind us ere night. 
We must endure everything, so long as there is hope of escape 
from this man.” 

“And must this be?” cried the youth, in an agony of spirit. 
“For myself, I could bear it; but how can you endure to wander 
in the snow, exposed to the cold and storm? Can I not prevent 
it? Is there no escape other than this ?” 

The mother turned aside to hide the coming tears. Murmuring 
to herself, “For him, one more effort,” she replied: # 

“Roland, we are in the hands of One who will surely protect 
us. Let us bear up bravely, hopeful, always, of the future.” 

A few moments later, the fugitives stood in front of the now 
deserted house. Stealthily, as if fearing to encounter the man 
whose presence had thus driven them forth, they threaded the 
narrow streets adjacent, hastening on as if impelled by some dark 
dread, and bending their steps in the direction of the ferry. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHADOWS ON THE HEART. 


Anoruer day and night had passed since the incidents of the 
last chapter, and a cold, starlight night was coming on. The 
snow lay deep around the quaint, old-fashioned New Jersey farm- 
house to which we would now conduct the reader, and the tall 
poplars in the yard were sheeted with white, wearing an almost 
phantom-like aspect in the faint starlight. 

The farm-house to which we refer was an ample square-shaped 
building, with projecting eaves and gables, and large dormer-win- 
dows. The date of its construction was probably many years 
anterior to the Revolution ; and authentic legends were once re- 
lated of strange sights and occurrences within the walls of the 
old wooden mansion at the time of Washington’s retreat through 
the Jerseys. 

It was now the property of Philip Waldron, a substantial 
farmer, who had inherited it, together with the lands adjacent, 
from his father. The spacious apartments, which had formerly 
echoed with the clang of arms, knew no harsher sounds than those 
which rose from the industrial pursuits of its peaceful inhabitants. 

Upon the evening of which we write, a blazing fire was kindled 
in the ample fire-place of the great sitting-room in the old man- 
sion, and the ruddy blaze cast a broad and cheerful glare over the 
floor and upon the walls. The master of the house was seated 
before the fire, his features well defined by its light. Philip Wal- 
dron was a man who had known, perhaps, five-and-forty years of 
life. In him was a true exemplification of the term “ nature’s 
nobleman.” You felt it instinctively as you looked upon his 
manly brow, his genial blue eye, and his mouth, expressing so 
much of benevolence, while yet an expression of firmness lurked 
in its corners. 

Near to him was his wife, her busy fingers swiftly plying her 
knitting-needles ; her attention was given partly,to her husband, 
upon whose face her eyes rested with a look of pride and affec- 
tion, and partly to a young girl of not less than twelve summers, 
who was seated by a.window, gazing out over the snow-covered 
ground. Her thoughts must have been pure and holy ones, for 
an expression of surpassing sweetness was on her face, which was 
one of rare beauty. Her hair was of a dark auburn, and shaded, 
though not concealed, her brow of singular whiteness. She was 
still a child, in thought, perhaps, as well as in outward appear- 
ance ; but as we behold her now, we feel that if the promise of 
her girlhood shall be fulfilled, a few short years will find hera 
true and lovely woman. Such was Helen Waldron, the orphaned 
niece of Philip Waldron, who is destined to bear an important 
part in the unfolding events of our tale. 

The evening wore rapidly on, enlivened at times by cheerful 
conversation, the pauses in which were filled up with the pleasant 
thoughts of this happy circle. Winter reigned without, with all 
his cold and desolation ; but the “summer in the heart” was as 
surely a dweller in the home of Philip Waldron. 

An uninterrupted silence had for some moments reigned in the 
apartment. The farmer rose from his chair, and, walking to the 
window, looked thoughtfully down the road, which was visible in 
its windings for half a mile. Something evidently arrested his 


attention, for his face lost its thoughtful expression, and he gazed 
steadfastly in the same direction. 

“ What is it, Philip ?”’ asked Mrs. Waldron, who had observed 
his movements. 

“A bad night to wander abroad,” returned the farmer, turning 
from the window and seating himself again before the fire. “I 
pity them, whoever they are,” he added. 

“ Whom do you speak of, father ?”’ asked Helen Waldron; for 
thus she always addressed her uncle,—indeed she had never known 
and had no remembrance of another father. 

“A man and woman, I think. They are coming slowly up the 
road, and I thought it must be a hard necessity which could drive 
them out into the cold air of such a night as this.” 

“Let me see,” said the girl, hastening to the window, the panes 
of which were already partially frosted over, in spite of the com- 
fortable warmth of the room. “O, yes, I see them; they are 
almost here; but they do walk slowly, just as if they were very 
cold.” 

She watched them until the projecting angle of the house hid 
them from her sight, and then leaned on her father’s shoulder, 
watching the leaping flame as it wreathed around the great logs, 
in fantastic shapes. 

A faint knock at the door was heard, so faint that they listened 
for a moment to hear it repeated. But nothing was heard, save 
the crackling of the flames. 

“Run to the door, Helen,” said Mrs. Waldron ; “ perhaps some 
one may be there.” 

As Helen opened the door, her father rose and stepped forward, 
as if expecting the presence of some wayfarer, seeking shelter. 
His movement was timely, for the fainting, almost lifeless form of 
Alice Forester fell into his arms, and he.bore her tenderly, as 
though she had been an infant, to the low couch which his wife 
wheeled up before the fire. Regardless of the presence of stran- 
gers, regardless of his benumbed and stiffened limbs which with 
difficulty bore him to her side, Roland bent over the insensible 
form, calling repeatedly the name of his mother, and watching 
with agonizing suspense for the first symptom of returning 
consciousness. 

“Stand aside a little, my boy,” said the kind voice of Mrs. 
Waldron. ‘ Your mother is only overcome with the cold, and no 
wonder, poor lady! Give me room, and I will speedily restore 
her.” 

Roland, with a grateful look, did as she requested, and then, 
for the first time, he noticed the presence of Helen Waldron. 
Their eyes met, and coming nearer, she said, in her sweet tone: 

“You had better warm yourself. My mother will take care of 
yours.” 

“Thank you,” replied the boy, gratefully; “but I must first 
see my mother restored.” 

He bent again over the couch, but at intervals his quick glance 
rested on the face of the lovely girl who was chafing the cold 
hands of his mother. 

Long, very long they watched to see the kindling of the flame 
which had so nearly gone out, and it was long ere the affectionate 
offices of the new-found friends could win back the wavering spi- 
rit. But at length a faint color appeared on the pale cheek; the 
eyes slowly unclosed, and with an ineffectual effort to rise and 
comprehend the faces of those who surrounded her, she whispered 
faintly : “ Roland, Roland, are you safe?” 

“Here, mother, here ; we are both safe, and among friends,” 
said the boy, taking her hand. 

“Thank God!” was the low, but heart-felt exclamation of 
Alice Forester ; and sinking back, she closed her eyes again in 
unconsciousness. 

“She needs rest,” observed Mrs. Waldron, “rest and quiet, 
which she shall have. And now that your mother is safe, my 
boy, sit here before the fire and warm yourself. How far have 
you walked ?”’ 

Roland started at this question, but the kind faces of Philip 
Waldron and his wife re-assured him, and he answered : 

“From New York.” 

“From New York!” repeated Waldron, in amazement ; “fifty 
miles or more, in this inclement weather! No wonder,” he added, 
going to the couch and listening to the breathing of the mother, 
which had now become quite audible. 

“She is better, much better,” said Mrs. Waldron. “A few 
hours will certainly restore her strength.” 

Helen had meanwhile drawn her chair closer to Roland, and 

with a tone of pity, which was not unmixed with interest, she 
said : 
“ How could you have strength to come so far through the deep 
snow and bitter cold? It is wonderful that you did not perish 
long before you had got so far. I saw you from the window, and 
pitied you, although I did not know what a fearful state you 
were in.” 

The deep, dark eyes of the boy sparkled with a light that was 
almost an expression of perfect happiness, and with a tremulous 
voice he answered : 

“O, it is pleasant to hear such words! I am not used to it; 
it makes me weak with joy.” 

“Have you, then, no friends ?” 

“ None—not one, except my mother, and we are alone in the 
world, homeless and friendless.”’ 

“Then I will be your friend, and here shall be your home!” 
exclaimed the fair girl, in a tone of thrilling affection; and obey- 
ing a sudden impulse, she laid her hand in his. 

A blush overspread her cheek as she met the earnest, soul-lit 
eyes of the boy. His hand closed gently upon hers, and the con- 
tract of friendship was consummated. 

|T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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357 


RUSSIAN SERFS. 

The great movement now going on in Russia, having for its 
aim the abrogation of the system of serfilom throughont that vast 
empire, is now engaging a large share of popular attention in all 

of the world. A few remarks, therefore, on this class ot 
persons will not be untimely, and will form an appropriate com- 
mentary on the picture on this page, which represents a group of 
stalwort fellows, the vassals of some Russian noble. About one 
half of the Russian peasantry are serfs or bondmen, attached to 
the soil rather than the person of the nobleman, The power of 
the master is not wholly arbitrary or unlimited, but the servitude 
is reduced to a certain method, regulated as follows by the civil 
law: By usage, the serfs are of two kinds —agriculturist and house 
serfs—but the law does not recognize these distinctions. A ukase, 
published by Catherine IL., in 1781, prohibited, for the future, the 
enslaving of the peasantry. The ownership of a serf or serfs is 
roved by the census. The first census was made by Peter the 
reat in 1714; the next in 1744. In the present century, the cen- 
sus is made every ten years, as with us. In the government of 


from among the Russian peasantry, and other races cannot be en- 


the father, even if the mother be- 
longs to a better class. If any no- 
ble sends his serf to Siberia for 
punishment, and the serf there re- 
ceives lands from the crown asa 
colonist, his children, the males 
under seven years of age, and the 
girls under ten, follow the father to 
the new condition. A woman from 
the free class, marrying a serf, be- 
comes free again as a widow; a 
woman from bondage, marrying a 
free peasant, becomes likewise free. 
When the husband becomes free 
by law, by manumission or by con- 
tract, the wife shares his freedom 
> wa facto, but not the children; 
ey must be manumitted by a 
special act. If a master demands 
from his serfs anything contrary to 
law, as revolt, murder or robbery, 
and they accomplish it, they are 
punished as his accomplices. The 
serfs pay the expenses of the ad- 
ministration in each district. This 
is the only direct tax levied on the 
property of the nobility. In crim- 
inal matters, the serfs are judged 
by common criminal tribunals, be- 
fore whom they likewise can ap- 
pear in the character of accusers 
and witnesses. The owner cannot 
force his serfs to m: against 
their will, or — out whom they 
shall marry, but this provision of 
the law is very generally evaded. 
If a serf makes an unjust com- 
— against his master, or if he 
ares to present such a petition to 
the emperor, the petitioner and the 
writer of the petition, are both se- 
verely punished. In case of in- 
subordination, disobedience to the 
master or the overseer, the serfs 
are punished by a military com- 
mission, and pay the expenses 
thereof. All civil or police and 
military functionaries are prohib- 
ited receiving any denunciation 
made by the serf against his mas- 
ter, with the exception of a con- 
spiracy against the person of the 
sovereign ; or when the master at- 
tempts to make any misrepresenta- 
tion to the census-takers ; or when, 
if a Roman Catholic, he tries to 
make proselytes from the Greek 
church among his serfs. A sert 
*eannot change his master, leave 
him, or enter any corporation. For 
all these, the consent of the master 
is necessary. Without such a con- 
sent the serfs cannot be received as 
volunteers into the army. Runa- 
way serfs are returned to their own- 
ers, at the cost of those who have 
kept or secreted them. After ten 
years, the master forfeits the right 
to reclaim a runaway ; such claims 
supported by proofs, must be made 
during the first year after the es- 
cape if the master is in Russia, and 
in the course of two years if the 
master is abroad. If a servant is 
killed by accident, the master re- 
ceives from the person who has oc- 
easioned his death, the sum of 
three hundred and thirty dollars, 
but if it is a murder, then the 
murderer suffers the same as if he 
had slain a freeman. In such a case, that of deliberate assassina- 
tion, the owner of the murdered man receives no compensation. 
A serf, who is not a house servant, must work for his master three 
days a week. He cannot be forced to do any work on Sundays 
or any church or parish holidays, or on the day of the patron 
saint of the reigning sovereign. The master can at his pleasure 
transform the house serf (dworowoi), into a tiller of the soil, and 
vice versa. He can hire his serfs to mechanics, manufacturers, etc. 
He is the supreme judge in all civil contests between the serfs, 
and can punish them corporeally, bat not put life or limb in jeop- 
ardy. He can require the assistance of the government for the 
coercion of his serfs. In case of a criminal offence, the master 
must abstain from any punishment, but deliver the offender into 
the hands of the law. He can send serfs to Siberia, or to any 
other penal establishment. No serf can live in any city, or serve 
any person whatever, without the consent of the master, and the 
authorities are required to sce that this provision is not transgress- 
ed, and are responsible for its rigid enforcement. The master 
ives his serf a passport, and furnished with this, he can circulate 
reely throughout the whole empire. ‘The master has the power 
to transfer the serfs individually or by whole communities, from 
one village, district or circle into another. Any nobleman owning 
serfs of any kind, must have for every one at least twenty acres 
of land. Only a nobleman can receive a power of attorney for 


baying and selling serfs. The master cannot hire his serfs to in- 
dividuals whom the law prohibits from owning serfs, nor let them 
learn any profession anywhere else than from masters inscribed in 
a guild. Serfs, either servants or agriculturists, held by those 
who have no right to owa them, become free ; that is, they become 
incorporated into the crown-peasantry, and the unlawful owners 
iy. a fine into the treasury. Families cannot be separated by sale. 

he family consists of the parents and the unmarried children, 
even if of age. The children forma family after the death of the 
parents. Serfs cannot be brought to market, but are to be sold 
only together with the estate. ‘Tf sold separately, the crown takes 
them as its peasants, and the transgressors of the law are fined. 
Serfs liberated in this way can make choice of a mode of life, or 
a corporation of artizans which they may wish to join. The 
owner cannot send away his serfs in cases of scarcity, but is bound 
to provide for their wants, and must also take care of the aged 


| and invalid. If there be any abuse of power by the master, the 


law takes from the owner the administration of the estate, and 


; ) y t | puts it in the hands of a guardian, or of a board selected from 
Bessarabia, neither Russian nor Moldavian nobility can own serfs | 


among the nobility of each district for the purpose. Such mas- 


t | ters are not allowed to purchase new estates, and in aggravated 
slaved. The children of a male serf remain in the condition of | 


cases may be given up to the criminal courts, but for this a spe- 


duce of their industry in cities and markets. For taking public 
jobs, or keeping post horses on public roads, they must have the 
consent and guaranty of the master. The serf can lend out 
money on legal terms, but not take mortgages on land in villages 
or estates. Only with the consent of the master can they bu 
goods on credit for traffic—otherwise they cannot be prosecuted, 
and any bargain or stipulation is void of itself. The master has 
the right to manumit his serfs individually, or by whole hamlets 
or villages, with or without giving them lands. A permission 
given by the master to his serf to marry a girl who is a pupil, and 
educated in a public establishment for the children of burghers, is 
equivalent to manumission. A manumitted serf cannot again be 
brought into serfdom. A serf can obtain his liberty by a legal 
| agp decision, if he proves an antecedent right to liberty ; if 
is master does not belong to any Christian confession ; if the 
master has committed any gross impropriety towards his family ; 
if the serf was made prisoner by the enemy, and carried beyond 
the frontiers of the empire, on returning he does not return into 
serfdom, if he is surrendered by the master to the disposition of 
the government. The serf obtains his liberty if he proves against 


| his master the crime of treason, or a conspiracy against the life of 


the sovereign. A serf condemned legally to exile to Siberia, 
ceases to be owned by the master ; 
his wife, following him into exile, 


RUSSIAN SERFS. 


cial decision of the czar is requisite. Owners cannot live on the 
estates the administration of which has been taken out of their 
hands. The villages or estates are responsible for governmental 
taxes. If a serf has a law-suit, his master must prosecute it, and 
the master is answerable for the results, whenever he has given 
the serf permission to enter into a civil liability. In criminal mat- 
ters concerning a serf, the interference of the master is optional. 
Serfs cannot be sold separately from the soil, or in any public 
auction in execution of the debts of the master. If one or more 
serfs sue their master on emancipation or legal grounds, having 
been brought into serfdom in violation of legal provisions—while 
the legal proceedings are pending, the master cannot inflict any 
corporeal punishment on them under penalty of a criminal pros- 
ecution; nor can he mortgage or let them out by lease ; and if 
the first court decide in their favor, and the affair goes to the court 
of appeal, the master cannot give them to the military service 
pending the first decision. Serfs carrying on a legal trade, with 
the consent of their master, cannot be given up by him as recruits, 
or for the colonization of Siberia. Serfs cannot own immoveable 
property ; all houses and lands prepared by them are the proper- 
ty of the master. Should a serf inherit such property, it must be 
sold, and the money handed over to him. Serfs erecting shops 
and manufuctorics, mast have a special permission of the master, 
likewise for entering the guild of artisans, and for selling the pro- 


becomes free. A serf also becomes 
free if sold without lands, or if the 
buyer does not possess the quanti- 
ty of land required by law, or if 
his family is separated from him 
by sale. The agricultural serfs are 
settled in hamlets and villages, till 
their own soil and that of the 
manor-farm, fulfilling there all the 
labors of husbandry. In more 
populous villages, and particularly 
in large estates, they are organized 
in communes, on nearly the same 
principle as the free peasants. But 
such an organization depends ab- 
solutely on the will of the owner. 
It is mostly the case, where the ar- 
able land is not extensive enough, 
or for some other reason is wholly 
abandoned to the peasants, and 
they pay for its use to the landlord 
a redevance or obrok, and in, such 
care they are called abrotschnye 
duschy (renting souls); or the mas- 
ter receives from his farm-lands a 
certain quantity of the produce of 
the soil ; but all such arrangements 
depend absolutely on the master. 
The house serfs live in the manor 
and its immediate dependencies. 
They are often very numerous, and 
thus a heavy burthen to the owner, 
sometimes even his ruin. They 
generally refuse to be settled as ag- 
riculturists, looking upon it as al- 
together below their condition. 
They constitute the male and fe- 
male servants of the household, 
stewards, private overseers, house- 
hold artizans, mechanics and work- 
men, sometimes even attorneys, 
when the affection or caprice of the 
master has given them a profes- 
sional education. Generally the 
master takes care to make the 
males learn some handicraft, and 
when they are able to earn their 
living, he gives them a permission 
or passport, and they go over the 
country in search of employment. 
They, as well as all other serts who 
are furnished with such a passport, 
can be called home by the master 
at any time. These wandering 
serfs are obliged to report their 
whereabouts to him, and they 
pay him a rent proportioned to 
their earnings, or the cost of their 
education. Others establish them- 
selves as tradesmen, etc. ‘The 
serfs comprise, to a very great ex- 
tent, the tloating population of cit- 
ies. In the largest of them, as at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and Nijnei 
Novgorod, serfs can be found who 
are wealthy tradesmen. The obrok 
paid by them to their master bears 
no proportion to their fortune. But 
they are completely dependent on 
the will of their master, who can 
recall and transplant them to any 
of his villages or hamlets. ‘There 
are cases where the masters are 

rer than their serfs, and still re- 
fuse to sell them their liberty. To 
a certain degree the law watches, 
in a more or less _tutelary manner, 
over the fate of the serfs. But 
abuse or evasion of the law cannot well be prevented. Only very 
tyrannical abuses of power are brought to light. They are cor- 
rected either by the law or by the interference of the sovereign. 
The owners of large estates do not live on them, and sometimes 
do not visit many of them at all. The task of yuling the serfs is 
given up totally to overseers, who are generally severe, whatever 
may be the nationality, German or native. ‘The smail nobility 
commonly want more than their property yields, and, to obtain it, 
squeeze as much as possible from the laboring serfs ; and, without 
being inhuman, they will not sacritice their own luxury, and the 
comfort of their peasantry. The Russian peasants are gencrally 
of a sound constitution, stout and firmly built, and mostly of a 
middle stature. They live in cottages, formed of logs piled upon 
each other, and built singly or in villages, with the gable ends to 
the road. Sometimes they consist of two stories, but more fre- 
quently of one. They are heated by stoves, and though dirty, are 
comfortable. The furniture consists generally of wooden articles 
and a few pans. Beds are little used, the family generally sleep- 
ing on the ground, on benches, or on the stove. ‘lhe dress of the 
peasant consists of a long coarse drugget coat, fastened by a belt 
round the waist; in the winter, a coarse sheepskin, wit! the wool 
inside. Their trowsers are of coarse linen, instead of stockings, 


when not barefoot, woolen cloth is wrapped round the legs, and ° 


shoes of matted linden-bark are frequently substituted for leather 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE COMEDY OF THE VEILED LADY. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 

“ A FINE picture, signor !” 

The person thus addressed glanced suddenly around at the 
peaker, then drawing his cloak around him moved hurriedly 

way. 

“Capital!” exclaimed the intruder to himself. “ Here has this 

fellow stood in a brown study for near half an hour without mov- 
ngalimb. Here is matter for comedy, truly. But the face is 
beautiful, nevertheless.” 

It was in the Pitti Gallery at Florence. The picture hung on 
the left of the tenth apartment. A female head; nothing more. 
Hair, knotted behind, flowed gracefully about a brown, tinted face 
of pleasing expression. It was not such a face as would in an in- 
stant seize the attention of the common beholder and carry away 
his senses with sudden intoxication. But to such an one as 
might be haply attracted thereby, the longer looking still revealed 
a greater charm. Every line and feature grew instinct with life. 

“Tis well done, indeed,” muttered Marco Santi to himself. 
“ It looks like—but I care not so much for that. I would that I 
could handle the brush as well ; but I shall never do it. There’s 
too much study in it for me.” 

“Right, cousin mine,” said a pleasant voice near at hand. 
“ But I can prescribe the means.” 

“Lida!” cried Marco, gaily, at the same time making an obei- 
sance to his fair cousin. ‘‘ Will your highness then please to ex- 
plain the method by which your humble and unworthy servant 
may arrive to be one of the great masters ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied his companion, with mock solemnity. 
“ Starvation ; six brushes of various size; six paint pots; a can- 
vass, and an easel on which to place your picture.” 

“ Ah, you are too violent with your remedies!” cried Marco, 

making awry face. “ My constitution, naturally delicate, would 

be absolutely ruined by such treatment. But observe me now. 

Please to draw that veil a lithe more closely over your features, 

and walk with me. I have some amusement in view.” 

“ As if it were not amusement enough to gaze at my pretty face 
in the picture. Let us move then. But why conceal my face ? 
Think you I came hither merely to see, and not to be secn? Fie 
on you!” 

“Do as I tell you,” rejoined Marco, authoritatively. 
shall find the reward of your obedience in due time. 
you let us examine the pictures as we pass along.” 

“ Positively, I am not going to submit to such absurdity. Do 
you not see my Lady Paranola, yonder, putting on all her smiles, 
and absolutely shining through the hall with that yellow hair of 
hers, of which she is so proud? Positively, I am not going to 
play dummy in a mask. I shall remove this odious veil.” 

“ Patience, patience! Don’t you perceive that I am going to 
contrive a bit of romance, with yourself for the prime character ? 
What say you to the ‘ Veiled Lady ? ” 

“Delightful! The title is so suggestive. Meeting by moon- 
light. ‘Three cavaliers devoured by constant affection and mortal 
jealousy. Dreadful combat, in which two of the knights are 
killed, and the lady is thereupon happily married to the third, 
who turns out to be Prince of Naples in disguise. Charming! 
Most positively, I shall be satisfied with nothing less than this.” 

“Pshaw! How you rattle on. Pause here a moment. Is not 
that a splendid Salvator Rosa? Wild and stormy as the Appe- 
nines themselves on a driving winter night. And those vagabonds 
cowering over the fire which burns beneath yon miserable shelter ! 
Does it not reek with the very spirit of lawlessness? I would 
like to copy it, were I not so—” 

“Lazy,” interrupted the lady. 

“Very good, madam ; please to have it as you will. But I 
suspect, by what I just now observed, that yonder student has 
some idea of saving me the trouble. I can buy the copy of him, 
and in consideration of a small additional sum, my initials will 
be inserted in the corner.” 

His fair companion turned her attention toward the artist whom 
“he had indicated. 

“ You are mistaken,” she replied in an indignant tone. “ What- 
ever you might choose to do, he would never descend to such a 
meanness.” 

“ Nonsense, cousin ; we artists cannot afford to be so scrupu- 
lous about trifles. Beside, do you not sce the fellow is miserably 
poor? His face is as thin as a hatchet, and that coat of his looks 
as though it had been in wear for a hundred years ; so you per- 
ceive that the thing is easily settled. He shall make the copy, 
and I will take the credit. The arrangement will be mutually 
beneficial ; and it will be the same as though I had executed it 
myself, seeing that I could do it if I chose. What harm can there 

_ be in it, if he be well satisfied with his pay ?” 

Lida made no rejoinder, but passed on with her cousin, until 
they had nearly completed the round of the apartment. At 
length : 

“Should we not hasten our steps a little, Marco ?” she inquired. 
“ Remember that there are other rooms to be examined.” 

“Presently, presently. Let us take a second look at your por- 
trait. Corpo di Bacco! if there be not our threadbare artist 
again installed before it. Would you believe it, the fellow had 
been standing motionless before it for at least half an hour before 
you met me. What can he find in it so very wonderful, pray ?” 


“You 
“ I pray 


“ There, Marco, I shall remain here no longer. You may ac- 
company me or not, as you choose. What are the poor man’s 
gddities to me, that I should puzzle myself about him? Let us go.” 


Marco obeyed ; but as they departed, Lida cast a single glance 
behind. Marco chuckled audibly. They gained the entrance of 
the next apartment. 

“ Enough,” he cried. 
you desire.” 

Lida turned toward him a look of mingled curiosity and _re- 
proach. 

“Will you not tell me the design of all this mummery ?” 

“ Be kind enough to excuse me for the present,” replied Marco, 
with a mocking laugh. “I can only inform you that this is the 
comedy of the ‘ Veiled Lady ;’ ‘act the first just finished.” 

“ Provoking trifler, that you are !” 


“You can now cast aside your veil if 


“Good news, Harry!” cried Charles Morrison, rushing into 
the studio of his friend, Harry Wendall; “good news! I have 
fallen in with such a tip-top model, just the thing for your Sybil, 
that you have been so long pottering about. Come on, man ; 
snatch up a canvass, and away you go. She is down at my room, 
with her granny, or whatever you may call the old hag, by way of 
attendant. I have been dashing in a sketch on my own account, 
and in order to rest myself, have just run up here for you. Come 
on, I say ; I know the model will suit you to a T.” 

Wendall smiled quietly at his friend’s boisterous greeting, and 
taking his canvass in hand, they went out together to Morrison’s 
painting room. Quite a difference was manifest between this 
studio and the comfortless apartment which Wendall occupied. 
Morrison’s studio was well furnished, even to a degree of luxury. 
As the two artists entered, there was visible at the farther part, on 
a slightly raised and carpeted platform, a young woman in peas- 
ant dress, with a wrinkled beldame close by, whose blear cyes 
were intently fixed on a nondescript piece of knitting which she 
had in her hand. Morrison seized a palette and pencils, which he 
threw before his friend. 

“ There you are, Harry ; now dab away as fast as you choose. 
Why, what ails thee, man ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied Wendall, passing his hand across 
his forehead as though suddenly aroused from a stupor. ‘ The 
headache will be gone in a moment.” 

Face to face before him was without doubt the original of the 
picture which in the Pitti Gallery had so fixed his attention. For 
a few moments he struck at random on the canvass; then all at 
once his bewilderment disappeared before the enthusiasm of art. 
Laying aside all preconceived intentions, he at once outlined a 
head of totally new character—a head of exuberant life, revelling 
in mischievous mirth restrained, which was but the over-current 
of a true and earnest nature. This was the story which the ar- 
tist produced as he filled in the fast flowing color. Mind and 
body absorbed in the task, he labored, unconscious of the passing 
hours, until the light began to fail, and, by consequence, his hand 
to weary. He pushed the easel away, with a sigh and gesture of 
fatigue, returning, as it were, to himself and to actual cognizance 
of his companions. 

“ Will the signor release us now ?” . 

A sudden flush overspread his face. A moment’s glance around, 
Morrison had left the room. ‘The grandame had fallen asleep in 
her chair. Without answering the question asked, he moved to- 
ward his model, his hand extended with a gesture of entreaty. 

“ Signora, your name.” 

The Italian looked at him narrowly. 

“You forget,” she said, “I am but a poor peasant girl, not 
entitled to be called signora. They call me Nella.” 

“ You have answered rightly ; but the mere title matters noth- 
ing. Nella, I love you!” 

His hearer crimsoned, paled, and half rose from her seat as 
though to arouse the old dame, who still slumbered soundly. 
Wendall raised his head with a beseeching look. 

“Signor, I tell you again that I am but a poor peasant girl ; 
nevertheless, think not that I am to be tampered with.” 

She turned aside with a haughty dignity, and drew her rude 
mantle around her shoulders in preparation for departure. 

“Hold, I beseech you!” cried Wendall. ‘“ Hear me, if it be 
but for an instant. My heart is honorable and true; surely, I 
should be a wretch indeed to seek one like yourself with other 
than innocent intention. Listen. Iam poor, moneyless as your- 
self, almost. But let me know that I may be able to earn you 
for my wife, and I will try all that can be tried to make you mine. 
Have I net then spoken honestly and openly ?” 

“Signor, this is very strange. You know neither me nor my 
kindred. The signor will understand that between him and my- 
self there is a great space to be descended.” 

“True, Nella; but it is you that are above me, not I above 
you. My art cannot deceive me; I have studied you without in- 
tending it ; believe me, I have read yourself better than you can 
tell me. What are your kindred to me? You it is whom I seek. 
Nay, you will not repulse me till you have had time for thought. 
Forgive me that I have so long detained you; for I scarce knew 
it myself. I would once more behold you. Will you not tell me 
when that may be ?” 

“Not now, not now,” was the reply, made with visible agita- 
tion. “If I think fit, you shall in due season know. Ursula, 
rouse thee ; it is time that we go!” 

“ Signora, for such I must call you, we meet again.” 

Descending the flight of stairs which led upward to the studio, 
Nella and her companion were met by the returning Morrison. 
Marco followed close behind. 

“* How moves the picture?” cried the latter. ‘I wagered with 
Signor Charles, here, that his friend would produce a picture 
equal to that other of yours, although entirely different. But on 
my word, I should say that you had been indulging in a fit of 
tears, were I to judge by your looks.” 


“Come with me, Marco. I fear that we have all been indis- 
creet. I have something to tell you.” 

Marco readily obeyed. Before gaining the street, amid many 
blushes of Lida, who had thus played the part of the peasant girl, 
and some inculpations of herself and her cousin, Marco had _ be- 
come aware of what had happened in the studio. The informa- 
tion caused him to reflect. Soon, however, laughing cheerily, he 
exciaimed 

“ We must need play out the comedy, my dear cousin. I will 
see that no harm come to any one by it, not even to this poor fel- 
low of an artist. Ha, ha! really, the whole affair is so ridiculous ! 
Understand, Lida, that I am merely trying a metaphysical experi- 
ment, suggested by certain studies in which I have been dabbling. 
At the same time, I wished to give the poor fellow a chance to 
make a good hit. ‘Trust me, all will end aright. This, then, is 
act the second. Let the comedy proceed.” 


“So I have found thee, notwithstanding thou didst not give the 
promised information. Didst think to evade my search ?” 

The maiden blushed at Wendall’s abrupt greeting, though plain- 
ly not altogether in displeasure. After a slight pause : 

“Signor,” she said, frankly, “I considered your words to be 
rather those of a day’s fancy, whose caprice might easily die, 
when left to itself.” 

“Not so, fair one. Observe then the glance of my eyes, see if 
they show an unsteadfast mind. Surely, you cannot but believo 
my truth and earnestness.” 

“Why should you seek me thus? You are of gentle birth, 
unused to consort with such as me and mine. Were I to mate 
with you, I must quit all that I before held dear, and be daily put 
to shame by the people among whom I go to live, I, that am so 
ignorant and untrained. Even though you had wealth, it could 
not cover my defects.” 

“Nella, do not talk to me so idly. I am poor, and have to earn 
my livelihood from day to day. But observe, I am young, not 
unskilful ; if I can gain you, or even if you will but declare that 
I may gain you, all else will follow rightly.” 

The speaker and his companion stood at the head of a stair 
flight in one of those decayed mansions which, in the Italian 
cities once the heritage of the proudest names, have now fallen to 
be the dwelling places of the humble and poverty-stricken. Wen- 
dall had barely finished, when a door opened near him and an old 
man hobbled hastily toward him. 

“ Yours are fair words, signor,” he said, “and doubtless you 
think yourself very cunning with your tongue; but Iam too old 
to be fed with chaff. Go your ways, signor; you are not one of 
us. The eagle can never mate with the crow. Go your way 
then, and beware how you would bring evil on an honest man’s 
house.” 

“You wrong me, old man,” replied Wendall, passionately. 
“Will none of you then believe me? Is my look that of a das- 
tard and traitor? Am I not flesh and blood like yourselves ? 
Ah, I too will become a peasant, if that will gain the prize the 
sooner.” 

“Good ! go then with me this moment,” rejoined the old man, 
with an ironical pleasure in his countenance. “ Here is a ragged 
frock which you shall wear. Messer Lucci, in the square yonder, 
delivers to us at this hour the maccaroni which we are to hawk 
about the city. Come, let us put your fine speeches to the proof. 
Much sooner would I have a good maccaroni-seller for my son-in- 
law than a poor, proud, starving painter.” 

“Do you not see that I have put on the frock? Iam ready to 
follow you.” 

“Eh, very good indeed. But how will it please you to meet 
your old friends while you are hawking the maccaroni? for meet * 
them we certainly shall. Ihave met you and your companions 
almost every day by the river side. Don’t you know old Pietro, 
now that his big cap and his maccaroni pail are removed ?” 


” 


“ What a lark!” exclaimed young Bull, the Englishman, burst- 
ing in on a knot of his friends who were dining together at one of 
the coffee-houses. “ Here is that young slab of an American who 
is so short of tin, and has so much talent—Harry Wendall, you 
know—selling maccaroni in the street in company with an old 
beggar. Wendall is dressed like any dirty lazzaroni ; and the best 
of it is, that he declares on his honor, that there is no humbug 
about it, but that he has really changed his business, and is going 
into the cheap maccaroni line. Ha, ha, ha; such a lark! And 
he wanted to have my custom, and that of my friends. Come, 
fellows, any of you who are ready to go in for a little fun.” 

The company rushed out in hot haste, following the guidance 
of Bull, who soon brought them to the object of their quest. Old 
Pietro was hawking his wares with his accustomed energy, while 
Wendall seconded his efforts in the best manner that he could. 
The company of artists stared awhile in mute amazement, and 
then burst into loud applause. 

“ Come, Wendall,” cried one, “ some maccaroni, if you please. 
How long since you took up the trade? and what are the profits ? 
Can’t you take a ’prentice ?” 

“T say, fellows,” chimed in a second, “don’t you perceive 
that this maccaroni has a peculiarly artistic look about it? There’s 
genius in the thing, you may depend. Pietro and Co. are sure to 
win. Maccaroni and high art forever !” 

“Out upon you, blockheads,” exclaimed a third; “ you are 
not yet able to see more than half through a millstone. Don’t 
you perceive then that Master Pietro, captivated by the genius of 
our brother, has given him his daughter in marriage, and half of 
his maccaroni business by way of dowry ?” 

This sally was received with a fresh round of applause. But 
Pietro, setting down his maccaroni-pail, bowed low, and replied : 
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“The signor is witty, I am sure. But after all he has only 
told the truth, This young friend of yours has joined me in 
business, because he is going to marry my daughter. The witty 
signor has hit the mark this time.” 

“ Cap-i-tal!” shrieked Bull, in an ecstacy of mirth. “Go it, 
Wendy, while your hand is in. Marry the Princess Maccaroni, 
and we’ll all come to the wedding.” 

“ Set up a cook-shop, and we’ll patronize you.” 

“Get trusted for two dinners apiece every day,” cried still an- 
other voice. 

“Joke on, gentlemen,” said Wendall, calmly, although a bright 
spot glowed in either cheek ; “ you have your laugh, but I care 
little, if I can make a ready sale.” 

“That you may soon do, if you will follow me to yonder pal- 
ace,” said a tawny-cheeked girl, who had just approached. “ You 
are desired to bring your maccaroni yonder, for there is to bo a 
great party there. I warrant you will get a good price, if your 
maccaroni be of the best.” 

“ Ah, we’re in luck!” cried old Pietro. 
in-law that is to be!” 

The pair followed the direction given by the girl, while the jibes 
of the artist company pursued them. Entering the palace, and 
passing up a broad marble stairway, Pietro and his companion 
found themselves in a lofty hall, hung on either side with valuable 
paintings of the Venetian and other schools. Over these pictures 
Wendall’s eyes wandered with a momentary feeling of depression, 
when a lady in street costume, with a veil thrown lightly over her 
face, approached from the farther end of the apartment. 

“ Will the noble lady,” said Pietro, addressing her, “please to 
observe how beautiful is this maccaroni? There is not its like in 
all Florence.” 

“ Ah, Pietro!” replied the lady, “that is what they all say; 
every one has the very best. But I fancy that I can judge pretty 
nearly by examining your merchandise.” 

So saying, she reached forth her hand to examine the contents 
of a basket which Wendall bore on his arm, and in the act par- 
tially displaced her veil. A single glance filled Wendall with 
amazement and bewilderment. That voice, those eyes, how won- 
derfully like. He was not able to repress the exclamation which 
rose to his lips. ‘ 

“Tt is Nella herself!” 

The signora regarded him with a look of amazed surprise, but 
made no reply. Turning to Pictro, she said : 

“« Wait you here an instant, till I can send a servant with a dish 
and the money.” 

In a short time a servant appeared with a hugo silver dish in 
his hand. 

“ Come this way,” he said, pointing to an apartment opposite. 

Obeying, they entered. An unexpected clamor saluted their 
ears, and they found themselves face to face with a company of 
guests, many of whom were artists well know to Wendall, seated 
at a table richly furnished with wines and eatables. Marco Santi 
was presiding. He rose with a smiling air, and came forward. 

“Sir,” he said to the astonished Wendall, “I beg that you will 
not take this little comedy amiss, notwithstanding our contrivance 
toward your temporary mystification. The fact is, that some of 
us, knowing your serious character, and your devotion to the 
noble claims of art, laid a wager that nothing would be sufficient 
to draw you to any other pursuit, or even to divide your affec- 
tions. I, however, on the contrary, declared that you should vol- 
untarily do all this, and more, within three days at the farthest. 
My sister, the Countess Carrina, after great persuasion, agreed to 
personate the peasant girl with whom you were to fall in love. 
She begs that you will be kind enough to forgive the part which 
she has played. For my own part, I have no doubt that you will 
be able to pardon our little deception, in recollecting which you 
will presently be as much amused as ourselves. So just strip off 
that dirty frock, and join us at the table.” 

Wendall regarded the speaker with a stern countenance. 

“No,” he replied, in a voice hollow with shame and chagrin, 
“T have had enough for the presenf of your good entertainment. 
The sport which you have plotted has found the success which its 
conception merited. It is not to be expected that you will care 
for the wounds which your amusement has so deeply inflicted 
upon me.” 

As he hastened from the room, a fresh burst of laughter grated 
on his ears. Closing the door behind him, he entered the hall. 
Lida, in her peasant costume, stood smiling before him. Darting 
at her a look flashing with contempt, he sought to pass. 

“ Signor !” 

The tone in which the word was uttered irresistibly arrested 
him. A white hand was laid gently on his arm; a fair young 

face looked tenderly and pleadingly in his own. 

“ Signor, whither go you? Countess or peasant girl, if you 
will take me, Iam yours. Would you break the promise which 
you have made to me ?” 

As Wendall, overcome with joy, held her in his arms, Marco 
softly opened the door and peeped out. 

“Hold her fast, my boy,” he said, in a low voice, “or she 
may escape you yet. ’Tis not every painter that catches a 
countess so easily. And now, gentlemen,” he continued, again 
closing the door and turning to his guests, “I am happy to in- 
form you that all ends well, and that, therefore, all is well. Here 
ends the last act of the comedy of the Veiled Lady. Those of 
you who have been knowing to the whole play, will, I trust, give 
me good applause in view of its successful conclusion. To those 
not conversant with the plot and its termination, the same shall 
be explained in due season. And now join me, one and all, in 
wishing long life and happiness to Signor Harry Wendall and to 
the Countess Carrina, his bride that is to be.” 


“Come on, then, son- 
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THE PEASANT GIRL OF ROME. 


BY T. B. ROSS. 


Tue long Italian summer day was in its glowing noontide. 
Theie was not the slightest breeze to fan the close, almost suffo- 
cating atmosphere, and the sun seemed to hang from the sky like 
an immense globe of actual fire, scorching all it looked upon. 

Within the walls of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, a boy of thir- 
teen years was standing before an easel, on which he was anxious- 
ly endeavoring to imitate the perfections of the Madonna of 
Michael Angelo. A loaf of brown bread and a jar of water 
stood beside him, from which he was evidently about to make his 
noontide meal ; and from time to time he cast a look upon it that 
told of the healthy appetite of a hungry lad which such meagre 
fare could hardly satisfy. 

“TI wonder if my father thinks I shall become a better painter 
by starving upon bread and water,” said the boy, musingly, as 
his distaste for the dinner scemed to increase. “ I would like to 
be in Dresden now, this hot, stifling day, instead of among these 
musty arches, and partake of such a dinner as only my own dear 
mother can cook.” 

At this moment a deep and somewhat harsh voice called to him 
from one of the distant aisles to make haste and finish his dinner, 
and not be dreaming all day. 

“Dreaming,” said the boy, softly. ‘I sleep too hard at night, 
and work too hard by day, to leave much room for dreaming.” 

He turned to the unsatisfying lunch, however, and then con- 
tinued his work, Athough the beads of perspiration stood thickly 
upon his fair, white forehead, and almost dripped from the long, 
shining curls of his auburn hair. He worked silently and with- 
out intermission until the dim light of the chapel was fading into 
darknéss ; but even then, the harsh voice asked if he could not 
sce a little longer. 

“No, father,” answered the boy, “my eyes are aching now, 
and these last touches will have to be effaced to-morrow. Let me 
go now, for my head is dizzy.” 

At the door of the chapel the father joined him, and seeing that 
the boy looked really ill, he began to be alarmed. He had not no- 
ticed before that his son was so emaciated, nor had the thought 
occurred to him that the mouldering walls and damp, humid air 
of the chapel were sapping the life from which he had hoped so 
much. 

“You shall have a change, Antonio, indeed you shall,” said 
the father, in a softer tone than he had used before. ‘“‘ Next week 
—nay, to-morrow, perhaps—”’ The child’s large, melancholy 
looking eyes sparkled ; he thought that his father was going to 
propose going home for a season, until this terrible weather was 
over. The next words struck a chill to his homesick heart. “ To- 
morrow, perhaps, you will commence your studies at the Vatican. 
I am impatient to have you begin to follow Raphael.” 

“ Dearest father,” said the boy, sadly, “I am afraid I shall 
never realize your hopes of my becoming a grea@ painter. I love 
the art sometimes, but at others I do so weary of the details. If 
I could but become a painter without this wearisome study! But 
father do not frown so. Iam not thinking of giving it up, but 
only warning you that I shall after all do no great things in my 
profession.” 

“ You will not disappoint me, Antonio, if you are only true to 
yourself. I will give you time to recruit a little before you com- 
mence at the Vatican. You shall not study there to-morrow, but 
only go there as a visitor. Does that suit you ?” 

A faint smile and nod were the boy’s answer. “ A fresh breeze 
on my forehead, a good run in the open air, and my mother’s nice 
food, would do me more good,” he said to himself. But he knew 
that his father would call him childish for thinking of food or 
play; and so the weary lad reached his home in one of the hum- 
blest quarters of Rome, and threw himself on the bed, where he 
slept heavily, until his father roused him at early dawn. Then a 
hasty and scanty repast, and he followed his father along the 
streets in his way to the Vatican. Here the boy’s real and innate 
love of art made him forget himself and his weariness before the 
inimitable paintings of the divine Raphael. His father saw his 
entranced look as he stood before these beautiful creations, and 
whispered to himself: ‘The boy will be a painter yet.” 

Antonio Raphael Mengo was born in Bohemia in 1728. His 
father, a Danish artist, settled in Dresden after the birth of this 
child. When the boy was a mere infant, the father decided that 
he should be a distinguisned painter, laying his plans to that effect 
even before he knew he would possess an ordinary capacity. His 
joy was unbounded when the little creature began to exhibit the 
most lively sense of the beautiful; and at the age of six years he 
began to instruct him in oil, miniature and enamel painting. 

The father’s grand error was in not allowing Antonio to bea 
child. In his zeal for his favorite art, he forgot that the physical na- 
ture needs culture and relaxation, and that to be truly intellectual 
as a man, the child must first become a healthy animal. But like 
most enthusiasts, he rode his hobby too far; and although An- 
tonio readily became all that his father.wished, yet the memory of 
his overtasked youth embittered his life, and the privations which 
he endured in pursuit of art, naturally lessened his enjoyment of it. 

Three years passed away, however, and Antonio returned to 


Dresden. Sooh after his return, when he was not quite seventeen, | 


Augustus appointed him court painter. He had now become en- 
thusiastically attached to his art. At the age of twenty he exe- 
cuted a painting of the Holy Family, which elicited great admira- 
tion. This was the crowning excellence of his youthful compo- 
sitions, and he was appointed as principal court painter, probably 


upon the strength of this piece. It was executed at Rome, for he 
now began to feel that he could paint better under the inspiration 
of Italian scenes than on the banks of the Elbe; forgetting the 
home-sickness and heart-sickness that deepened the sombre twi- 
light of the Sistine Chapel. 

In one of his walks in the outskirts of Rome, he saw a beauti- 
ful peasant girl, whom he wished much to secure as a model for 
one of his figures in the Holy Family, which painting he was 
about to commence. She was surrounded by a troop of boys 
and girls, evidently, from the resemblance, her own brothers and 
sisters. They were teasing her to sing for them to dance, and the 
sweet, loving look which she bent upon them as she complied with 
their request, was too charming for Antonio to resist. Her voice 
—such a voice as is only heard in Italy—completed the charm. 
It need not be added that Antonio found his way again and again 
to the spot, in order to impress his mind fully with herimage, hop- 
ing to be able to transfer it to the canvass without troubling her to 
sit to him. He found it difficult, however, to do justice to her face, 
and he set off one morning to ask her to come once at least to his 
studio, to enable him to make the alterations which it needed, to 
satisfy his sense of her beauty. 

It was a sylvan place, that of Allegra’s abode. Her father, a 
vine-dresser, but above the common peasantry by habits, princi- 
ples and education, had stimulated his children to more than ordi- 
nary attainments, while they still kept the innocent and graceful 
simplicity of their rank. It was to him that the painter applied 
for permission to introduce his daughter’s figure into his work, and 
Minetti thought that so honest a face as Antonio possessed might 
surcly be trusted. Still his fatherly care induced him to wait for 
her in the ante-room of the studio, at several successive sittings, 
till he was assured his child was as safe in the care of the painter 
as in his own. Had she descended from a line of kings, Anto- 
nio could not have been more deeply respectful than he was to 
the peasant girl. 

One more sitting, and then Allegra might be lost to him forever. 
This was the thought which revealed to the painter the state of 
his own heart. Young, inexperienced and unambitious, save in 
the single matter of his profession, Antonio would not have 
blushed to exhibit the Italian peasant girl to the whole world as 
his chosen wife. His father, he knew, had higher hopes for him ; 
but his gentle mother would smile and be so content with his 
choice. He thought of all these things while she was sitting there 
with her calm, serene and deeply religious face, her soft, liquid 
eyes turned upward as if in prayer, and her long hair lying in 
thick flutings of jet upon her check and neck. There were tears, 
too, in those beautiful eyes; and Antonio was not blind to the 
belief that it was for him she wept—for the breaking of those 
tender ties which their short intercourse had established between 
them. 

“ Allegra!” he said, in the lowest tones of that voice which 
had been such sweet music to her car, “could you leave your 
home and kindred, to follow the uncertain fortunes of an artist?’ ; 

She did not, could not comprehend his meaning at once, and 
her wondering look made him repeat his words. When at length 
she understood him, her face lighted up like the sunshine on an 
April day. That night there were both sorrow and happiness in 
the vine-dresser’s home ; for Allegra was the light of that home, 
and although they rejoiced in her new hopes, still it would be very 
desolate without her presence. 

It was summer when the young bridegroom carried his beauti- 
ful bride to the pleasant home on the banks of the Elbe; and the 
father and mother welcomed with kindness the chosen of their son. 

Daily, almost hourly, Antonio’s reputation increased, and with 
it came troops of friends, powerful ones too, and each and all 
paid the homage of the heart to the beauty and virtues of the ar- 
tist’s peasant-wife. At twenty-six, Antonio was appointed direc- 
tor of the new academy in the capitol. Invited ‘to Spain by 
Charles III., he executed the Descent from the Cross, and other 
paintings ; and returning to Rome, where he was now induced to 
take up his residence, he was employed by the pope on a large 
allegorical painting in fresco. Here he collected a vast number 
of drawings, vases, engravings, and all the expensive parapherna- 
lia of his art; and everything which a refined taste and the am- 
ple compensation of his labors could command, was bestowed upon 
Ailegra and his children. Beautiful as seraphs, these children 
were not destined to a long life, but most of them passed away in 
early childhood. But they lived upon their father’s canvass, 
some with the dark cyes and raven hair of their mother, and 
some with golden locks, and orbs “soft as the biue eyes of a 
poet’s child,” the true German complexion. 


Another summer day in Rome. The setting sun sheds its last 
gleam over a long procession, the slow passing on of which indi- 
cates that no festal nor triumphant occasion has called out the ° 
thronging multitude. There are the great, the gifted, and the 
mighty. Princes and nobles and poets, the flower of Roman sta- 
tion and Roman genius, thought it no degradation to follow him 
to the grave, who was deemed worthy to lie beside the divine 
Raphael. And lo! there cometh the peasant girl of the Tiber, 
with her fair children, to gaze once more upon that noble face 
which for twenty-eight years she has never looked on save in joy, 
until now. 

A noble monument marks the resting-place of the artist, be- 
side him who was his model upon earth. It was erected to his 
memory by his friend, the Cavalier d’ Azara. Another erected 
by the empress of Russia, stands in St. Peters ; so that the mighty 
of earth may well be said to bear deep tribute to the memory of 
the lonely and unknown child, who brooded through the silent 
hours at the Sistine Chapel over the thought that genius would 
never come to him. 
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VIEWS IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
Our friends will remember that in a 
former number of the Pictorial we pub- 
lished a series of sketches from the pen- 
cil of our artist, Mr. Kilburn, represent- 
ing various striking localities in Rich- 
mond, Va., and then promised at some 
fature time to continue our illustrations, 
a pledge we nowredeem. These draw- 
ings are all reliable and made expressly 
for us during an extensive tour under- 
taken for the purpose of obtaining views 
of our noted southern, western, north- 
western and south-western cities, exhib- 
iting them as they appear at the present 
time, a very important point in record- 
ing their features, as most of these places 
change materially from year to year. 
We shall not repeat here what we said 
formerly of Richmond. It is a desir- 
able place of residence, both from its 
healthiness and beauty. Built upon 
elevated ground, on either side of the 
valley of the Shockoe Creek, it is spared 
those fevers which visit the low and 
moist lands of the low latitudes. The 
city is beautifully laid out with spacious 
streets, and much has been done, as we 
have shown, towards its architectural 
embellishment. The first view in our 
present series is of the old stone house 
which served as the head-quarters of 
Gen. Lafayette during the Revolutionary 
war. It stands on the northwest corner 
of Main and 20th Streets, and is said to 
be the first dwelling erected in Rich- 
mond, and was among those spared by 
the incendiary fire of 1781. Our second 
picture delineates the celebrated Monu- 
ment Church, erected in 1813, and dedi- 
cated May 4,1814. It stands on the 
site of the Richmond Theatre. On the 
north-westerly side, within the porch, is 
the monument upon which is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘In memory of the 
awful calamity that, by the providence of God, fell on the city on 
the night of the 26th of December, in the year of Christ 1811, 
whereby, in the sudden and dreadful conflagration of the Rich- 
mond Theatre, many citizens of different ages and both sexes, 
distinguished for talents and for virtues, respected and beloved, 
perished in the flames, and in one short moment public joy and 
private happiness were changed into universal lamentation, this 
monument is erected and the adjoining church dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God, that, in all future times, the remem- 
brance of this mournful event, on the spot where it happened, and 
where the remains of the sufferers are deposited in one urn, may 
be united with acts of penitence and devotion.” On Thursday, 
the 26th of December, 1811, the theatre on Shockoe Hill was at- 
tended by an immense number of people. The pantomime en- 
titled, “Raymond and Agnes, or the Bleeding Nun,” was to 
have closed the amusements of the evening. In the first act of 
this play one of the scenes exhibited a robber’s cave, which was 
illuminated by a chandelier. Between the acts this was raised 
without being extinguished, setting on fire a portion of the scenery, 
and in a very few minutes the whole of the combustible material 
was in a blaze. Egress being very difficult, owing to the real dan- 
and the panic that existed, nearly a hundred persons perished 

in the flames, among whom were his Excellency George Willinm 
Smith, governor of the State, and several members of Congress, 
and many other persons of distinction. Many who escaped with 
their lives were much burned, and some were killed by throwing 
themselves from the windows, or were trampled to death by the 
rush of the multitude. The church stands on Broad Street, and 
is of the Episcopal denomination. The following account of this 
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HEAD QUARTERS OF LAFAYETTE AT RICHMOND, VA. 


awful catastrophe is from the Richmond Standard of December 
27,1811: “ Last night the play-house in this city was crowded 
with an unusual audience. There could not have been less than 
600 persons in the house. Just before the conclusion of the play, 
the scenery caught fire, and in a few minutes the whole building 
was wrapt in flames. It is already ascertained that sixty-one per- 
sons were devoured by the most terrific element. The editor of 
this paper was in the house when the ever-to-be-remembered de- 
plorable accident occurred. He is informed that the scenery took 
fire in the back part of the house, by raising a chandelier ; that 
the boy who was ordered by some of the players to raise it, stated 
that if he did so the scenery would take fire, when he was com- 
manded in a peremptory manner to hoist it. The boy obeyed, 
and the fire was instantly communicated to the scenery. He gave 
the alarm in the rear of the stage, and requested some of the at- 
tendants to cut the cords by which the combustible materials were 
suspended. 
ness, became panic struck, and sought his own safety. 
fortunately happened at a time when one of the performers was 
playing near the orchestra, and the greatest part of the stage, with 
its horrid danger, was obscured from the audience by a curtain. 
The flames spread with almost the rapidity of lightning ; and the 
fire falling from the ceiling upon the performer, was the first no- 
tice which the people had of their danger. Even then many sup- 
posed it to be part.of uie play, and were for a little time restrained 
from flight by a cry from the stage that there was no danger, 
The performers and their attendants in vain endeavored to tear 
down the scenery. The fire flashed in every part of the house 
with a rapidity horrible and astonishing. No person, who was 
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THE MONUMENTAL CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA. 


The person whose duty it was to perform this busi- | 
This un- | 


not present, can form any idea of this 
unexampled scene of human distress. 
The editor being not far from the door, 
was among the first to escape. No 
words can express his horror, when, on 
turning round, he discovered the whole 
building to be in flames. There was 
but one door for the greatest part of the 
audience to pass. Men, women and 
children, were pressing upon each other, 
while the flames were seizing upon those 
behind. The editor went to the differ- 
ent windows, which were very high, and 
implored his fellow-creatures to save 
their lives by jumping out of them. 
Those nearest the windows, ignorant of 
their danger, were afraid to leap down, 
whilst those behind them were seen 
catching on fire and writhing in the 

atest agonies of pain and distress. 
qr length, those behind, urged by the 
pressing flames, pushed those who were 
nearest to the windows, and people of 
every description began to fall one upon 
another, some with their clothes on fire, 
others half roasted. The editor, with 
the assistance of others, caught several 
of those whom he had begged to leap 
from the windows. Fathers and moth- 
ers were deploring the loss of their 
children ; children the loss of their pa- 
rents. Husbands were heard to lament 
their lost companions. The people were 
seen wringing their hands and beating 
their breasts; and those that had se- 
cured tl lves, 1 to suffer great- 
er torments than those who were envel- 
oped in flames. A sad gloom pervades 
this place, and every countenance is 
cast down to the won Imagine what 
cannot be described. The most distant 
and implacable enemy, and the most 
savage ians, will condole our un- 
happy lot. All those who were in the 
pit escaped, and had cleared themselves 
from the house before those in the boxes could get down. Those 
from above were pushing each other down the steps, when the 
hindermost might oe got out by leaping into the pit. A gen- 
tleman and lady, who otherwise would have perished, had “their 
lives saved by being providentially thrown from the second boxes. 
There would not have been the least difficulty in descending from 
the first boxes into the pit.”” The next sketch represents the mar- 
ble statue of Washington, by Houdon, which was erected in 1788, 
during the lifetime of Washington. This statue has great celeb- 
rity, the head being remarkably fine, and pronounced an admira- 
ble likeness. It is the standard authority for sculptors in model- 
ling the head. An original cast of this statue is in the possession 
of the Boston Atheneum, and stands, or did recently, in the 
vestibule of the building. The following inscription on the pe- 
destal at Richmond is from the pen of Mr. Madison: ‘ ‘The 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia have caused 
this statue to be erected, as a monument of affection and gratitude 
to George Washington, who, uniting to the endowments of a hero 
the virtues of the patriot, and exerting both in establishing the 
liberties of his country, has rendered his name dear to his fellow- 
citizens, and given the world an example of true glory.” The 
Henrico county court house and jails, represented in the last pic- 
ture, form a picturesque group of buildings on Main Street, with- 
out any pretensions to architectural elegance. The James River 
is seen in the distance. 


SNAKES LIN ABYSSINIA. 

What was the spiral thing that rolled and unrolled itself at the 
end of a branch, some inches from my face? A slender serpent 
some two feet in length, yel- 
low as 2 dead leaf, with a black 
ribbon on the spine. Let it 
bite the most robust man, and 
he is dead in a few hours. I 
bounded back. But how shall 
1 describe my terror on seeing 
the ground at my feet, the 
branches over my head, the 
trunks at my side, alive with 
hundreds upon hundreds of 
these reptiles, some motion- 
less as a corpse, others slowly 
wavering in the sunbeams that 
filtered through the leaves! I[ 
felt the fascination of Medusa; 
overcome with fear, I would 
have given the world for a free 
passage, and the power to fly. 
Yet 1 seemed rooted to this 
perilous ground, not daring to 
make a step for fear of contact 
with some of these horrible 
animals. My legs, feet, chest 
and arms were bare, which 
made my position yet more 
dangerous. Nevertheless, 
something must be done. 
Making myself as small as 
possible, that the least twig 
might not be touched; gath- 
ering the folds of my mantle 
around me, and shaddering 
lest they might inclose a ser- 
pent; measuring every space 
with my eye ; now on all fours ; 
now striking down an erected 
head with the butt of my rifle ; 
now bounding over fallen 
trunks, whose cavities seemed 
alive with snakes—1 struggled 
on for some five minutes, 
which seemed an . At 
length, the ground becoming 
clearer, I began running like 
2 madman through the brakes 
in which I had jast found it so 
difficult to walk. .A few bounds 
brought me on the dry bed of 
the torrent, ten steps from our 
tent.—-A. Vassyieres’s Tvavels. 
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ORIGIN OF THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


Mr. Dickens has lately been issuing what is called a 
popular edition (what edition is not popular?) of his 
works, in which he treats us to this little account of 
the origin of Pickwick, and how eagerly we rush be- 
hind the scenes to see how they contrived the thunder. 
“Twas a young man of three-and-twenty when the 
present publishers, attracted by some pieces I was at 
that time writing in the Morning Chronicle newspaper 
(of which one series had lately been collected and pub- 
lished in two volumes, illustrated by my esteemed 
friend Mr. George Cruikshank,) waited upon me to 
gan a something that should be published in shil- 
ing numbers—then only known to me, or I believe to 
et ped else, by a dim recollection of certain intermi- 
nable novels in that form which used to be carried 
about the country by peddlers, and over some of which 
I remember to have shed innumerable tears before I 
had served my apprenticeship to Life. When I open- 
ed my door in Furnival’s Inn to the managing partner 
who represented the firm, I recognized in Yes the per- 
son from whose hands I had bought two or three years 
previously, and whom I had never seen before or since, 
my first copy of the magazine in which my first effu- 
sion—dropped stealthily one evening at twilight, with 
fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box, in a on 

office, up a dark court in Fleet street—appeared in 
the glory of print; on which memorable occasion— 
how well I recollect it!—I walked down to Westmin- 
ster Hall and turned into it for half an hour, because 
my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride that they 
could not bear the street, and were not fit to be seen 
there. I told my visitor of the coincidence, which we 
both hailed as a good omen, and so fell to business. 
The idea propounded to me was that the monthly some- 
thing should be a vehicle for certain plates to be exe- 
cuted by Mr. Seymour ; and there was a notion, either 
on the part of the admirable humorous artist or of my 
visitor (I forget which), that a ‘Nimrod Club,’ the 
members of which were to go out shooting, fishing, 
and so forth, and getting themselves into difficulties, 
through their want of dexterity, would be the best 
means of introducing these. I objected, on considera- 
tion, that, although born and apparently bred in the 
country, I was no great sportsman, except in regard to 
all kinds of locomotion ; that the idea was not novel, 
and had been already much used ; that it would be in- 
finitely better for the plates to arise naturally out of the 
text; and that I should like to take my own way, with 
a freer range of English scenes and people, and was 
afraid I should ultimately do so in any case, whatever 
course I might prescribe to myself at starting. My 
views being deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick, 
and wrote the first number—from the proof-sheets of 
which Mr. Seymour made his drawing of the Club, 
and that happy portrait of its founder by which he is 
always recognized, and which may be said to have 
made him a reality. I connected Mr. Pickwick with a 
club because of the original suggestion, and I put in 
Mr. Winkle expressly for the use of Mr. Seymour. 
We started with a number of twenty-four pages in- 
stead of thirty-two, and four illustrations in lieu of a couple. Mr. 
Seymour’s sudden and lamented death before the second number 
was published brought about a quick decision upon a point alread 
in agitation ; the number became one of thirty-two pages, wit 
two illustrations, and remained so to the end. My friends told 
me it was a low, cheap form of publication, by which 1 should 
ruin my rising hopes ; and how right my friends turned out to be, 
every body now knows. ‘Boz,’ my signature in the Morning 
Chronicle, — to the monthly cover of this book, and re- 
tained long afterward, was the nickname of a pet child, a younger 
brother, whom I had dubbed Moses, in honor of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, which, being facetiously pronounced through the nose, 
became Boses, and being shortened, became Boz. ‘Boz’ was a 
very familiar household word to me long before I was an author, 
and so I came to adopt it.” 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


The following amusing sketch is extracted from the Glasgow 
Mail :—“ After leaving old Nanny’s, I went for a quarter to Mr. 
Strap, who practised the trade of a weaver, while he exercised the 
eye yp of a school-master. The cost of my board was one- 

alf boll of oatmeal, and my school fees amounted to the sum of 
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eighteen pence. It was expected that my aunt, who had long re- 
sided in the city, would see to the improvement of my manners, 
while Mr. Strap superintended my education. She instructed me 
to be sure and take off my bonnet when I went in, and not to say 
Jat (Anglice what) when I did not hear, but what’s yer wull, and 
not to call the master Jamie Strap, but Maister Strap. The 
school-room was in an old-fashioned two-storyed house, in the 
gable of which was the school-door. On approaching i could not 
help admiring it, and thinking to myself what a difference there 
was between this grand stone building and old Nanny’s turf hut. 
We entered without ceremony, and i was introduced as a new 
scholar from the country. In the farther end of the room sat the 
master at his loom, and in front of him sat the scholars on forms, 
arranged the one behind the other. In another corner was his 
daughter, a stout red-haired girl, hearing lessons and filling pirns 
at the same time. The master was a little wiry body, witha 
broad blue bonnet which he always wore. He did not wear a 
coat, but had a sleeved vest, long in the body, and striped across. 
His knee-breeks were of 
blue stockings adorned his legs. At his right hand were two nails 

rojecting from the wall, on which hung two whips, called the 
| a whups and the short whups. When he wished to punish those 
that were on the nearest form he used the short whups ; those on 


corduroy, and ‘beautiful rig-and-fur | 


the other torms were corrected with the lang whups. 
On a shelf were a number of dried rhubarb stalks— 
these were the school prizes, and very proud was the 
boy, who, for diligence or good conduct, got one of 
these to make a tootin horn. As soon as my aunt left 
me, he called me up to the side of the loom to let him 
hear what I could do. When I had read a few verses 
he said, ‘ Verra weel, my man; ye’re no that ill a 
reader, but yer pronounshiashun’s no very guid.’ I was 
then sent to my seat to make room for another. All 
the lessons were given individually in the same man- 
ner. The fear of the whups kept us busy in our seats. 
Correct pronunciation was what he most prided him- 
self in. His leading principle was that all words 
should be pronounced as they are spelled. The Rev. 
Mr. Wh——n, of the Old Kirk, came one day to ex- 
amine the school, and corrected one of the boys for 
mispronouncing the word through. ‘The laddie’s 
richt, sir,’ said Mr. Strap, ‘ throo may do, but throch’s 
the thing ; it spells that, at any rate.’ He was quite 
disgusted with the new-fangled mode of pronouncing 
Israel and Capernaum. ‘It’s a t sin,’ he said, 
‘to chip the words of Scripture. IJssrale and Capirrnim 
dinna sound near sae weel as Jzzrawl and Capirnawm.’ ” 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

Nothing can possibly exceed in singularity the scene 
which presents itself to the traveller, on entering that 
vast expanse of the St. Lawrence, known, on account 
of its innumerable channels amongst the granite rocks, 
as the Thousand Islands. Here Nature appears to 
have used her utmost fancy in preparing a grand pro- 
scenium to feast the wanderer’s eye, ere it reaches the 
vast open seas of fresh water which he is about to 
launch out upon. Of immense width, the St. Law- 
rence winds in arms of every dimension, through a 
rocky country, which is singularly contrasted with the 
comparatively flat and tame scene we had just left be- 
hind. Here, in fact, in ages long gone by, the mighty 
stream, probably pent up in the vast inland basin of 
North America, urged its vexed waters against that 
portion of the primitive barrier which visibly extends 
from the granite mountains of the east, over to the 
dividing ridge between the wild regions of Hudson’s 
Bay and the tributary waters of the Ottawa and the 
St. Lawrence. Here, by some tremendous effort, which 
has evidently shaken the whole country, from Ki 
ton, at the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, to the 
other side of the region through which the granite 
ridge pursues its north-westerly course, the river has 
once rushed over a sheet of cascades and rapids man 
miles in breadth, which now have disappeared, and, 
amid the torn and denuded masses of electric granite, 
the mighty Iroquois, silently, but swiftly wends its un- 
disturbed way to the rapids many leagues below. Most 
of the Thousand Islands are covered with dense masses 
of forest trees; and some of these woody isles, low 
and flat, give the idea of the tranquil scenes of an 
Italian lagoon, as seen in the heated, but pure atmos- 
phere and sky of a Canadian autumn ; others are split 
and rent into a variety of fantastic forms, and present views ot 
singular wildness ; again, at another turn of the labyrinthine chan- 
nel, we pass under a frowning wall of precipitous rock, covered 
with the moss and lichens of ages, and on whose bare tops, where 
never yet has man set his foot, the hoary pine or fir lifts its proud 
dark head, supported only by the finger-like fibres of which its 
few but firmly-clasping roots are formed. Then, again, 
another fairy picture presents itself, in groves growing, as it were, 
out of the water, and apparently stopping all further progress ; 
whilst, in a single second, the verdant curtain is drawn, and the 
eye wanders over a vast tract of rippling water, broken, here and 
there, only by a few small rocks projecting above its surface, and 
bounded by the ancient and interminable forests of the main land. 
But it would be vain to attempt descriptions of scenery having no 
parallel as a whole, and through which even a steamboat requires 
a day to traverse ; and which, to be truly felt in all its varied 
grandeur, should be observed at leisure.— Canadian 


+ > 


A life in which happiness is sought supremely is at best a robe 
which has a wrong as well as a right side, a vessel in which the 
figures so pleasantly raised on. one surface are sunk and hollow 
on the other. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO CLARA RICHTER. 


BY HUGH GRAY. 


Never in vain true souls to heaven aspire ; 
Never in vain true poet waked the lyre; 

Nor shall the soul which soars with noble song, 
Faint in its flight, but evermore grow strong. 


Life’s undelight may not enslave the soul ; 
Ever within the heart the ceaseless roll 

Of noble thought may break away the bond 
Of sin, and bear us to true life beyond. 


When noble thoughts inspire the unquiet soul, 
How calm it grows. and how the dread control 
Of earth is weakened by the breath of peace, 
As all the spirit’s wild unrest doth cease! 


Through all the empyrean, rising fast, 

Joyful and light, aside all cares are cast, 

And. shedding gladness on the human race, 
How wings the soul to heaven—its resting-place! 


Then, if within thou hear’st the angel-call, 
To thee *tis given in the hearts of all 

To live in song forever. and to make 
Thyself a name beloved for beauty’s sake. 


Ambrosial melodies may wake thy soul, 
As winds ambrosial o'er the harp-strings roll ; 
And clear revealings of the future come 
Unto thy spirit, no longer vainly dumb. 


There may be in thyself an unknown power 
To rise and sing. and at the fitting hour 
Give to thy life a glorious fruition. 

By Heaven granted, a divine commission. 


0, listen to the voice within. and rise 
Above thine earthly self, to fill the skies 
With sacred voices from the inner shrine, 
Whose glimpsings are of glories all divine. 


Fear not to give thy inspiration forth 

Unto the world, until from south, and north, 
And east, and west, all men shall feel within 
The eternal loveliness which hateth sin. 


And from earth's lowliness shall turn to rise, 

And seek the land of life beyond the skies. 

And what matter if thy name shall perish? 

The thoughts thou wakest the world shall cherish, 


Life of its life, breath of its breath, and be 
By them led onward to the majesty, 

And the glory of God's secret place, 

To see, with hearts made pure. His holy face. 


Then, lady, never doubt that power is given 
To teach some human heart the way to heaven ; 
Faint not; but ever true and earnest be: 

* As is thy faith, so shall it be to thee.” 


Rise, rise, and shun the grovelling earth, 

Where noble thought is aye opprest by dearth! 

Thy native place was heaven—to that aspire ; 
“Spirit thy solirce, be spirit thy desire.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


BY M. V. ST. LEON. 


“Hato, old fellow, I say, what are you thinking of, to sit 
here so luxuriously, when the whole place is astir with that picnic 
affair 

The speaker, a young man of five-and-twenty, with animated 
countenance and wide-awake manner, stood in the door-way, rest- 
less to be off, and scarce able to stay for answer. The person 
thus addressed, an aristocratic, elegant gentleman, slightly older, 
merely condescended to turn his head very indolently, and calmly 
reply : 

“ Precisely the reason why I am sitting here so quietly. I never 
mix with these crowds of rustics, to be bored by some little coun- 
try belle ; it’s hard enough to play the agreeable to a fine woman— 
but rural misses!” And with a significant shrug he resumed his 
Havana. 

“ Well,” gaily returned Harry Hazel, “chacun a sou gout. I like 
the gipsies, and have amused myself very well with them before 
now. Bat I'll start on, and dash all hopeful curiosity by the an- 
nouncement that you’re not coming.” R 

“Pray do so, and success a la bonne heure,” was the rejoinder 
that issued from the blue wreaths of enveloping smoke, as the 
light, quick ring of Harry’s boot-heels on the stairs announced his 
departure. 

Edgar Thornton and Harry Hazel were firm friends, notwith- 
standing thgir great dissimilarity in thought, mind and habit, and 
a few days previous to the opening of this story, had come down 
to the secluded village of Glendale for a fortnight’s gunning and 
fishing. With his usual off-hand familiarity, the latter had already 
mado the acquaintance of most all the resident celebrities, and se- 
cured the post of cavalier to the prettiest girl in town, for the oc- 
casion of the said picnic. 

“Foolish boy!” said Thornton, to himself, as he saw Harry 
spring into his phaeton and dash off in the direction of a certain 
white cottage ; “how little is requisite for his happiness; a fine 
horse, a pretty new face, and a spirited flirtation. Yet I envy 
him sometimes ; he enjoys more than I, with my fastidious tastes 
and Epicurean exclusiveness. Well, twenty-eight is young to 
tire of the world, and Dame Fortune’s favors.” 


At this juncture his meditations were interrupted by his land- 
lady, who apologized for her intrusion by saying that Mrs. Belton 
was below stairs, and wished to see him. Thornton’s mental 
ejaculation would hardly have been considered flattering, had it 
been heard by the lady; she had pertinaciously captured him for 
her parties as the chief bill of attraction, and unhesitatingly availed 
herself of his services (which, by the way, she had a peculiar facul- 
ty to call out), ever since his advent in Glendale; and as she was 
wealthy, gossiping, and the leader of ton in the little place, no one 
presumed to rebel against or comment on her wholesale appro- 
priation of the elegant stranger. 

Every time Thornton had been pressed into the service, he had 
resolved to remain steeled to all artifices in future ; but on each 
succeeding occasion was as helplessly drawn into the current 
again, till at last he prepared to resign himself to the lady’s com- 
mands without useless resistance. He descended to the parlor, 
wondering why his visitor was not away to the party with the rest 
of Glendale. A few words sufficed to explain. 

“ Ah, Mr. Thornton !” exclaimed the noisy, dashing woman, 
seizing him by the hand ; “I’ve absolutely come to carry you off! 
Not a word of excuse—I must have you accompany me on this 
occasion ; so take your hat, and put on your best behaviour.” 

Notwithstanding his dread of this Amazon, it is by no means 
certain that he would not for once have asserted his independence, 
but Mrs. Belton added : 

“ You see, my dear sir, I lent my carriage to a friend, relying 
on you to carry me to the grounds.” 

There was no help for it; every avenue of escape was closed, 
and Thornton groaned inwardly at the prospect of a drive with his 
boisterous companion, tefe-a-tete, two miles, and being bored to 
death the remainder of the day. With the best grace he could as- 
sume, he handed Mrs. Belton into the carriage, and, determined 
to cut short his misery, put his horse to the utmost speed consis- 
tent with propriety, thus reaching the scene of action in about half 
the time the trip was usually accomplished. Their appearance 
was eagerly welcomed, but Hazel mischievously whispered : 

“O Edgar, how shockingly you have deteriorated in taste !— 
refuse your dearest chum, and listen to this dulcinea! If you had 
applied in season, I could have helped you to a daintier bit of 
femininity than that.” And he glanced mirthfully at the full- 
blown, very expanded Mrs. B., who was vigorously addressing 
everybody in reach, and fanning herself with as much action as 
would amply have sufficed to set a windmill in motion. 

“Don’t mention it, Hazel. I’m worthy to be placed at the 
head of the list of martyrs.” 


In the course of the afternoon, Thornton wandered away from 
the revellers, and stood awhife leaning over a rustic bridge, gazing 
listlessly into the water; a rustle of silk caused him to look up, 
and he saw a female figure of unparalleled elegance, habited in a 
lilac dress, with a veil thrown over her luxuriant dark hair, pass 
rapidly by. There was an airy grace and lightness in every step, 
while the face, of which he merely caught a glimpse, was fit to have 
served an artist as a model for Zenobia. Scarcely had she disap- 
peared, than he slowly followed in the same direction, and arrived 
at the picnfc grounds just in time to find her seated among a group 
of eager listeners, whom she was amusing with a wittingly told 
incident. At this moment Hazel passed along, and scizing him 
by the arm, Thornton exclaimed : 

“Harry, who is that beautiful woman *” 

“Oho! a rustic party is not so devoid of beauty after all? 
That is Miss Clara Endicott, the belle of ——. Come, I’ll intro- 
duce you to her.” 

Admiration was stronger than the fear of ridicule, so Thornton 
was presented to the lady, who merely nodded to him politely, 
and immediately proceeded with her story. Her new acquain- 
tance was astonished at the coolness of his reception; and greatly 
piqued, resolved to teach her his importance, which had never 
before been questioned. But when at the conclusion of the anec- 
dote she turned to him, and in a most bewitching manner com- 
menced an animated conversation, quite won over by such frank 
simplicity, he concluded to pocket his offended dignity for the 
present, watching instead the various changes of her beautiful 
countenance, and the sparkle of the finest pair of dark eyes he 
ever remembered to have seen. 

Edgar Thornton had been fortune’s favorite, until her favors, 
dispensed with too liberal hand, had ceased to be regarded as 
such. Highly gifted by nature in mind and body, left master of 
himself and property at an early age, he had been flattered by all 
with whom he came in contact, till wearied by this unceasing 
round, he had sought a stimulus in travel, and finally settling 
down in London and Faris alternately, for five years, until Hazel, 
his volatile cousin, and companion for the latter part of the term, 
persuaded him to return to America for a visit. After a very lit- 
tle while, however, even the most fashionable watering-places 
seemed stupid, compared with the brilliant gaiety of similar Eu- 
ropean resorts, and wishing to remain a few weeks in some quiet 
spot remote from such society as repays nothing for its exactions, 
the secluded village of Glendale had been chosen ; but, being in- 
stantly seized upon by Mrs. Belton, Thornton had determined to 
leave speedily, when the appearance of Miss Endicott unsettled 
his plans. 

Now it must be confessed that the lady in question was sadly 
given to coquetry, and the afternoon was not ended before she 
perceived the decided effect of her wit and beauty; so just as 
Thornton flattered himself on having made an exceedingly pleas- 
ant impression on the lady’s mind, the easy, lively tone of con- 
versation hitherto sustained, was suddenly cut short by her 
exclaiming : 

“What flat affairs these country parties are! I hope you are 
not so wearied as I am with this one.” 


“You seemed to enjoy yourself very muc’) a short time ago, in 
relating that story,”” Thornton replied, with a shade of pique. 

“QO, one must support the reputation of being agreeable, you 
know; beside, it amused me to see the simple wonder displayed 
by these good people. But I see they are laying the tables; let 
us go and watch the process ; anything to relieve this ennui!’ And 
gracefully gathering up the folds of her rich mantle, the lady care- 
lessly accepted the escort of her secretly irritated cavalier. 

Never had Thornton met with so decidedly provoking a case. 
He who had hitherto been accustomed to set the stamp on beauty 
before it passed current—who had been a shining mark for the 
fairest to exercise their arts upon, and who had always been 
greeted by sweeter smiles and increased display of fascination, 
until he had somewhat naturally arrived at the conclusion that ho 
had only to propose to be accepted by any woman—was now 
treated like a mere youth—actually patronized by the most bril- 
liant lady of his acquaintance, many though the foreign belles he 
had met and admired; treated with condescension by the very 
woman whom of all others he most wished to impress favorably. 
And yet, such is the inconsistency of man’s nature, her sang froid 
but made him more determined to awake an interest in her heart. 


Perhaps Miss Endicott perceived this ; for while she continued 
to treat him with gay indifference, she quietly exhibited the most 
sparkling wit and charming grace, until Thornton was roused to 
a state of animation such as he had not known since his return to 
America. Hazel happened to be opposite at the table, and once 
met his friend’s eye with a glance so roguishly provoking, that 
Edgar colored, and turned with increased attention to bis fair 
companion. 

When Mrs. Belton came to claim her escort, at the close of the 
afternoon, she found he had engaged to carry her guest home, 
consigning her to the tender mercies of a gouty old widower. The 
moon was at its full, and the scenery most romantic; both fur- 
nished ample subjects for conversation, and Thornton quoted ev- 
ery scrap of sentimental poetry from every author he could think 
of, in the most impassioned style, until, with a thrill of gratified 
vanity, he fancied he heard a sigh from Miss Endicott. Delighted 
beyond measure at this flattering tribute to his elocutionary pow- 
ers, he turned to his companion, intending to make a romantic 
speech, when the handkerchief was withdrawn, and a merry laugh 
that could no longer be repressed, rang out clear and sweet, while 
a pair of roguish eyes met his with quizzing mirthfulness. Per- 
haps a more violent and unexpected shock could not have been 
aimed at our hero’s head than this ; his feelings were certainly not 
enviable. Instantly collecting herself, Miss Endicott exclaimed : 

“Pray excuse me !—but the impulse was irresistible. You are 
yet young, inexperienced, and therefore enthusiastic. No doubt 
you believe all the poets say, and think it very fine; but when one 
comes to see the actual world, to converse with these mythical 
authors, and find them precisely like common mortals, and perceive 
that ‘lords and dames of high degree’ have their little weaknesses 
the same as ourselves, one acquires a knowledge and understand- 
ing of human nature, infinitely less charming, I grant; but it is so 
amusing to witness this unchecked enthusiasm in unsophisticated 
minds! Thus we all serve in turn to divert those in the rank 
before us.” 

Edgar Thornton who had travelled for years—been intimate 
with poets, artists and authors—made love to English duchesses, 
French marquises, German graefinnen and Italian contessas, till 
he flattered himself he knew every fibre of the female heart, and 
could keenly discriminate the most hidden motives of his own sex, 
however covered by habitual gloss and the self-command of high 
life—and who particularly prided himself upon his nonchalant 
ease and man-of-the-world manner—patronized and condoled with 
on account of his charming simplicity and boyish enthusiasm! By 
so young a lady, too, who notwithstanding, could appreciate the 
extremes of fashionable high breeding. But words fail to express 
his indignation and mortified despair. Could he have looked into 
the heart of this tormenting beauty, he would never have forgiven 
her; but supposing her quite sincere, he wondered that his superi- 
ority had not betrayed itself, and hastened to bring in, casually 
but eagerly, his long residence abroad, and sundry creditable ad- 
ventures, to which she listened with the most maddening air of 
surprise. 

That night when Thornton regained his lodgings, he certainly 
experienced what he had long been sighing for—a decidedly 
piquant sensation. When Hazel put his head into the room, ask- 
ing, in the innocence of his heart, “how he liked Miss Endicott?” 
intending to come in and discuss her merits over a social cigar, the 
answer was so ferociously savage, so unlike Thornton’s habitual 
unruffied calmness, that Hazel, with the most comical grimaces of 
extreme fear, extinguished himself behind the hastily closed door, 
and exclaiming, “‘ Hallo !—grizzly bears—I’m off!” rattled down 
the stairs and departed, whistling most emphatically “ Love’s 
Young Dream.” 

Recalled to himself by the absurd misapplication of this air, and 
realizing the foolishness of venting his vexation on his friend, 
whose proverbial good nature always disarmed any attempt of the 
sort, Thornton recovered his equanimity, and laughing at himself, 
sauntered off to join Hazel. He even related the afternoon’s ex- 
perience, and was rewarded by learning that Miss Endicott, hav- 
ing heard that he considered European ladies only capable of sus- 
taining a spirited conversation, had resolved to enlighten him a 
little on the ability of American women generally. . 

“So she was only quizzing me ?” thought Edgar, with soothed 
vanity, but determined to reliate. “How she must have enjoyed 
my evident discomfiture! Certainly she is a splendid woman, 
and I was never so outwitted before. But we will be even ere 
long, my lady.” 

The next time they met, Thornton displayed all the easy dig- 
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nity which was his natural characteristic ; and, satisfied with the 
revenge she had already taken, Miss Endicott was at no pains to 
affect anything different from her usual elegant repose, which had 
so deservedly won her the reputation of a belle. Thornton 
ceased to wonder at her charming wit and freedom from stiff re- 
serve, when he discovered that she had lived in Paris, his ideal of 
perfect society, for the last five years ; indeed, he remembered to 
have heard of “la belle Endicott” during his stay there, but in 
consequence of his associating with the London set almost exclu- 
sively, they had never met. Together they now exchanged remi- 
niscences, and this time the lady did not complain of ennut. 

Thus several weeks passed, and Thornton’s proposed stay of a 
fortnight lengthened into two months! How much longer the 
village would have been honored with his presence is problemati- 
cal; for at this period Miss Endicott left Glendale for New York, 
where she intended to pass the ensuing winter; and the loadstar 
being removed, he had no longer any attraction in the place, but 
went wandering off, leaving Hazel to settle a certain agjuire du 
ceur to his satisfaction. By some unexplained mystery, a few 
days afterwards found Edgar Thornton’s name registered on the 
books at the St. Nicholas, and himself most luxuriously inStalled 
in bachelor state. The next morning when.he called upon Miss 
Endicott, he was graciously received and introduced to her aunt, 
Mrs. Hartwell, whose hauteur was not exceeded by that of any 
foreign dame it had ever been his fortune to meet. 

The gay season was now commencing, and as usual, Miss En- 
dicott was surrounded by admirers, until Thornton was rendered 
actually jealous. This he certainly had no right to be, as not a 
word beyond the limits of friendship had ever passed _ his lips, al- 
though he was a privileged visitor at Mrs. Hartwell’s, and might 
have found plenty of opportunities to declare his preference ; but 
the fact was he could scarcely determine to relinquish his bachelor 
state, and yet the thought of seeing the only woman he ever loved 
the wife of another was unendurable. True love, morever, had by 
producing its invariable effect, rendered him quite modest in his 
estimation of self, and distrustful of the lady’s acceptance. Miss 
Endicott perceived this, and being, as we have hinted, somewhat 
of a coquette, took a perverse pleasure in alternately raising and 
lowering his hopes, at the same time entertaining not the remotest 
intention of refusing him when she should finally permit him to 
make his declaration. 

That period at length arrived. Declining to accompany her 
aunt to drive one morning when she was sure Thornton would 
call, Miss Endicott bestowed unusual pains on her toilet, and 
seated herself in the drawing-room, with an annual in her hand, at 
the window which commanded a full view of the street; but the 
book could not have been very attractive, it would seem, 
from the fact that her eyes were oftener fixed on the passers-by 
than on its pages. Presently a familiar figure appeared, and 
drawing back behind the curtains, our heroine escapes observa- 
tion. The well known ring at the door follows, and in another 
moment Mr. Thornton is shown into the apartment. 

“Good morning, Miss Endicott,” was his salutation, and he 
glanced around the room in evident delight to find her alone. “I 
trust you are not fatigued from attending the opera last evening ?” 

A few minutes were spent discussing Mario and Grisi, and then 
Thornton produced a picce of music, saying : 

“T have brought that song we were speaking of the other day. 
It is, I think, the only copy to be procured, as I purchased it in 
Germany, and it has not been published here yet. May I beg 
your acceptance of such a trifle ?” 

“T am delighted to possess it; Iam sure you—it will be such a 
rarity in the musical line.” 

She glanced over the notes with kindling eyes, for her musical 
talents were only equalled by the appreciation of choice selections 
like the present. 

“Dear, dear, I’m tempted to do a horribly rude thing!” she 
cried, with her bewitching lawlessness; “but you must thank 
yourself for putting the temptation in my way. Do you know I 
cannot think comfortably of anything else until I have tried this 
piece? What do you say—will you indulge me now, and thus 
enable me to sustain a rational conversation afterwards ?” 


“T should have requested the favor of hearing it, had I dared,” 
replied Thornton, gazing with undisguised admiration on the 
animated speaker, whose eyes talked during the silence of her 
tongue. 

The song was tried, and being in the mood for practising, she 
brought out several duets which they were in the habit of singing, 
and challenged Thornton to play Mario to her Grisi. ‘Thus ad- 
monished, the gentleman mingled his rich notes with his com- 
panion’s brilliant tones, forming perfect and full harmony, till at 
last Miss Endicott’s voice, powerful as it was, began to show 
symptoms of fatigue. 

“What a delightful hour’s practice !” she exclaimed, sinking 
on a lounge ; “one is carried away beyond bounds when so finely 
seconded.” 

“Why can we not get up some private operatics instead of 
theatricals ?” inquired Thornton. 

“ Charming—how stupid never to have thought of that before ! 
To be sure we will; I know half a dozen people who could fill 
very respectable roles, and at least it would possess the charm of 
novelty. What can we have that,s feasible?” 

A number of operas were suggested, and one was finally agreed 
upon. Conversation now flagged slightly; the gentleman was 
debating how best to say what he had resolved to utter on that 
day, and the lady was conscious of it. In a few minutes more the 
silence would have become embarrassing, when taking the delicate 

Jewelled hand which hung listlessly over the carved arm of the 
lounge, Thornton said, low but earnestly : 

“Miss Endicott, you cannot have been ignorant of my feelings 


in regard to you for a long time past; my admiration you had 
from the first time I beheld you; but now my most devoted love 
is yours, and with you rests the.decision of my future happiness ; 
I dare not think it will be unfavorable ; I may hope otherwise, may 
I not?” And he raised her hand tenderly to his lips, as she 
covered her face and turned away. 

But the spoilt fair one was not at all in the mood to be wooed 
and won so summarily, and there was a spice too much of taking 
for granted in the last part of the speech ; so yielding to the spirit 
of mischief which unluckily sprang up just then within her mind, 
she withdrew her hand, and glancing roguishly up in his face, for 
the second time since their acquaintance, burst into that peculiarly 
sweet, but provoking laugh. Thornton started to his feet, while a 
hot flush mounted to his forehead, as he exclaimed : 

“Am I to understand, Miss Endicott, that after the encourage- 
ment I have received, I am rejected in this scornful manner?” 

“Why, really, I was not aware of having given you any par- 
ticular encouragement,” replied the lady, in a languid, nonchalant 
manner; “that is to say, no more than all receive from me. I 
hear what everybody has to say, if it is amusing, and express my 
warm thanks to the entertaining individual, trusting that his good 
sense and penetration will prevent him from construing that 
gratitude into fondness for himself. Really, this is quite 
entertaining !”’ 

“Very, madam! It must afford noble amusement to trifle 
with the best feelings of one’s nature ; but excuse me if I am too 
stupid to understand it; neither do I perceive that the humblest 
offer, if sincere, merits the contempt you appear to entertain for 
mine.” 

“Tf I could have imagined your intention was to address me as 
a lover, I would have given a timely hint to discourage the lauda- 
ble, but it strikes me, unjustifiable confidence you displayed in 
your proposal. But my thoughts were too much occupied to notice 
the various operations of your mind.””* 

“Tt makes no material difference,” said Thornton, rising and 
assuming his habitual sang froid, a sudden light breaking in upon 
him concerning the true state of Miss Endicott’s heart. “TI trust 
this little comedy will not in the least affect our good understand- 
ing, and as the most effective things lose by repetition, be assured 
I shall never betray such bad taste as to enact a part in ‘ Twice 
Told Tales.’ Let us continue friends, and congratulate ourselves 
on having mutually gained something by this short burletta; you, 
a few moments’ amusement, when time might otherwise have hung 
heavily ; and I, a pleasant reminiscence of America, when I shall 
be again a resident of Europe. I shall probably see you at Mrs. 
Parker’s soirée to-morrow evening ?” 

Now Miss Endicott did not at all fancy the turn matters were 
taking. She had expected pleadings and heart-broken despair, 
intending to bestow herself finally upon her overjoyed suitor, and 
she was slightly dismayed to witness the apparent content with 
which the pursuit was relinquished, and the probability of her first 
“no” being perforce a final one; so she observed, with a depre- 
cating air: 

“YT beg your pardon for receiving your flattering acknowledge- 
ment so rudely, but I was impelled to laugh by my evil genius; I 
was very naughty; will you forgive me ?” 

But this graceful concession, instead of bringing him to her feet 
as she hoped, merely elicited a smile and bow, as, advancing to 
the door, he rejoined : ; 

“Don’t mention such a trifle, I beg you. We are not children 
to resent a harmless jest in earnest. Remember me to your aunt; 
good morning.” And he placed his hand on the handle of the 
door. 

But Miss Endicott had no idea of losing him thus, and uncer- 
tain what method to pursue, impulsively called him by name. He 
paused and awaited further communications with affected indiffer- 
ence, not quitting his post, however, and remaining hat in hand. 

“TI beg pardon for detaining you—but—Mr. Thornton, I should 
like you to remain a few moments.” 

Thornton seated himself, and assumed an air of cool but atten- 
tive expectation. 

“Tam so sorry—indeed you are—I am not indifferent to you.” 

A beautiful rosy blush at this confession overspread the speak- 
er’s lovely face. 

“Do not, I beg, compel yourself to soften your refusal by asser- 
tions which you cannot conscientiously make. I regret that I 
should have rendered such a course necessary,” was the reply. 


“You have not—it is my own choice!” And the words came 
quickly and freely, for a tinge of despair subdued all other feel- 
ings. ‘I will answer your question truly. I do return your 
affection.” 

“How unexpectedly happy these words would have made me a 
few moments ago, but now, alas! I can only believe you are 
actuated by a kind compassion.” 

“But I love you!” she vehemently exclaimed, surprised and 
half resenting his obstinate unbelief. 

“You are too good,” Thornton replied, with a graceful bow. 
“Pardon me, if I still retain my opinion to the contrary.” 

“‘ Ah, what can I say or do to convince you ?” 

The despairing tones had nearly overthrown his determination 
to persevere. Seeing him retain his immovable expression, she 
covered her face with her hands and burst into tears. Suddenly 
withdrawing them, she gazed a moment at him, and said: 

“ What possible motive should I have to inflict the mortification 
of declaring my affection, if I were not in earnest ?” 

“TI cannot tell; of the reasons you are undoubtedly the best 
judge ; perhaps to induce me again to urge my suit, that you may 
find fresh delight in repelling me.” 

“ And these tears—perhaps you doubt their genuineness ?”’ she 
retorted, bitterly. 


“O no, I did not deny that Miss Endicott is an incomparable 
actress.” 

Poor Clara! she glanced at him, and saw the quiet smile of an 
incredulous but admiring connoisseur; cfasping her hands, she 
started up and in anguish cried : 

“T cannot bear this—O what shall I do?” 

““T will tell you,” said Thornton, quickly. 

She gazed hopelessly at him, expecting something more severe 
than before. 

“Say that you will become my wife in three weeks.” 

But the firm, decided tones brought no change to her pale face, 
as she said : 

“Inhuman man !—do you then carry your revenge so far 1” 

“ What can you mean ?” inquired Thornton, in astonishment. 

“You do not love me; you despise me, and yet you would 
marry me that I may be rendered miserable by coldness and 
neglect !” 

“Clara!” exclaimed Thornton, with a soft, inexpressible ten- 
derness. 

With an instantaneous start and rosy flush of surprise, she 
turned to him; and seeing the expression of his dark, beaming 
eyes and extended arms, with a ¢ry of delight she hid her face on 
his shoulder, while, as he clasped her to his heart, he felt with a 
thrill of joy and thankfulness that his peerless prize was suflicient- 
ly cured of the terrible trait of coquetry. When Thornton con- 
fessed the ruse he had played to secure her acceptance, Clara 
loudly protested that she would never forgive such an unfair 
measure ; but I rather think she did, for a few days since I re- 
ceived an invitation to attend a certain wedding, the principals 
in which shall be nameless; but perhaps the reader may be 
ingenious enough to guess. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP IN BOSTON, 


From an interesting article in the Evening Transcript, we gath- 
er the following facts :—lIt is estimated that the aggregate cost of 
the churches in Boston is upwards of four millions, and that the 
annual expense of public worship is about three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. In many of the Congregational churches, 
both Trinitarian and Unitarian, the current expenses of public 
worship will average about one hundred dollars each Sunday—in 
one of the Episcopal churches they average two hundred dollars a 
Sunday. The price of pews in many of the city churches places 
them beyond the means of a large portion of the people, and as a 
consequence, multitudes flock to those places open for public wor- 
ship where all the seats are free. The regularly established par- 
ishes are almost wholly abandoned by several classes of our popu- 
lation, who are most in need of the influences that result from a 
permanent connection with some religious society. ‘There are 
very few churches in the city in which pews bring their original 
valuation. In many strong societies, pews can readily be obtained 
at one-third the original cost. The taxes on the pews range from 
seven to twelve per cent. on the valuation. In Trinity Church, 
the best pews are subject to an annual tax of $75; in Hollis Street 
Church, the highest tax is $58; in St. Paul’s, $70; in Rev. Dr. 
Dewey’s Church, $52; Park Street, $48; Bowdoin Street, $65 ; 
Mount Vernon Church, $67; Winter Street, $64; and Essex 
Street, $72. 
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THE BRITISH DETECTIVE FORCE. 


The detective officer knows the thief, not only individually but 
generally. On a moment’s inspection, though he has never seen 
the specimen before, he will at once distinguish him from the de- 
cent workmen, and even from the half-honest vagabond, as cer- 
tainly as Linnzus could recognize a cryptogamic plant, or Cuvier 
separate the organic remains of vertebrate and crustaceous ani- 
mals. After hearing a cursory description in the “ Hue and Cry,” 
of some depredator from Liverpool or Glasgow, the accomplished 
detective will mark his man among the thousands of faces in a 
full night in Covent Garden, with such precision that he does not 
hesitate to run the risk of apprehending him without a warrant. 
When we remember the serious consequences to an officer of thus 
seizing an innocent person, the frequency of such captures and the 
rarity of mistakes are a singular testimony to the generic charac- 
ter of criminality. The person seized is very often not the actual 
offender ; but he is always a member of the great criminal corpo- 
ration, and as such, will have so many little secrets from which it 
is desirable to avert attention, that he is glad to get out of imme- 
diate trouble, and reluctant to raise actions for damages, or to be 
in any shape very clamorous about his legal rights —Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


+ 


Civil and religious freedom go hand in hand, and in no coun 
can much of the one long exist, without producing a prcainsnam | 
ing portion of the other. No despotism, therefore is so complete, 
as that which imposes ecclesiastical as well as political restric- 
tions ; and those tyrants in Christendom, who discourage popery, 
have learned but half their lesson. Provided tyrants will assist 
her in fettering the mind, she will most readily assist them in en- 
slaving the body.— Colton. ; 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


RED or, Tue CRUISER OF THE CuaNnyet. A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 

HANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tus Rap Cross anp Tux Crescent. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dixere tae Backwoopsmay. A vivid 
and charming story of Kast and West, unrivalled in pilot and character. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirs on rue Wixc. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Fancies. A fine story of life in its various and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By............... EUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Taz Doxe anv ras Lazzanons. A story of 
ijoterest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times in the history 
OF Maples. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tus Fortunes or 4 Soupier. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. Ft 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SCENES IN ALGIERS. 

The first engraving on this page 5 mes a 

Moorish lady of Algiers, a dark-eyed ty I 
of well-developed charms, though with pro- 

bably not enough of plumptitude to satisfy 
the taste of an oriental. Her dress is peculiar, \ 
and not ungraceful, with its low-necked jacket | 


sers gathered below the knee. When the ma- 


and laced sleeves, short tunic, and wide trou- Hitt Watt 


terial is of brilliant color, and pearls and gold 
are used unsparingly, the effect must be fine.— \ | 
The second picture represents the courtyard 
of a Moorish house, with its fantastic pillars “vi 
and doorways, its high walls, and the luxu- if 
riant verdure of the ever-grateful palm. The | 
veiled women in the archway, and the figures 
of the Arabs lounging about, complete the 
oriental character of the design.—The Moors 
of Algiers do not occupy a very high rank in 
the social scale. The Moorish citizen, de- 
graded by despotism, hardened in wretched 
prejudices, is a being oa of 
moral energy and character. The name ot 
Moor, taken from maghreb (western) is of 

t antiquity, since the ancients designated 

y the name of Mauritania all the western 
part of Northern Africa from Numidia to the 
come . The Moors live a very secluded life, 
h the nerally e in commerce 

and! » ender the Turkish 
deys, they held some public offices, which 
they have retained. The Moors are distin- 
guished by the beauty of their features, the 
dignity of their movements, the elegance ot 
their manners, and the richness of heir cos- 
tume. They are particularly skilled in the 

‘arts of embroidery, and a Moorish tailor is 
the most dexterous of men. The life of the 
Moorish women is much easier than that of 
the Arab females. Instead of being ill-treated 
at home, they are imperious and exacting, 
and hold their lords and masters in subjection. 
Their expensive coquetry perhaps exceeds 
that of any other race of women. The Moors, 
as we have said, do not enjoy a very high 
reputation for morality. 


BADEN. 


The springs of Baden have seen better 
days, and deserve a better fate than that which 
has befallen them ; but, at the same time, they 
deserve little pity at the hands of the philan- 
thropist; they have wantonly, drawn upon 
themselves their ruin, and given themselves 
up to habits of dissipation, dress and paint, 
and coquetting, gambling and feasting, and 
leaving their native rocks for a gaudy saloon ; 
seeking after gold, instead of, as in former 
times, contenting themselves with their native 
warmth, their salt, and their iron, at home. 
It is hardly credible, but nevertheless true, that these humblest of 
the mineral waters of the earth, holding their medicine by the ten- 
derest thread, should have dared to put in an appearance, as the 
lawyers have it, in the drinking on on the other side of the 
valley; that, ashamed, of their humble station at home, they 
should have clad themselves in a dress of iron pipe and putty, and 
grubbed themselves a way, mole-like, in the earth, until they ar- 
rive, cold, and vapid, and spent, and useless, among the fashion- 
able drinkers of aristocratic bank of the Oosbach. Yet such 
is the very truth, and a stinging commentary on fashion and fash- 
ionable existence. It is not the fashion to drink the mineral wa- 


Wil 


A MOORISH LADY, ALGIERS 


ters of the earth where God calls them up to the surface, where 
they possess certain medical virtues; but it is the fashion to drink 
them in a magnificent hall, issuing from a tap fixed in the side of 
a — marble column, where they have lost both temperature 
and saline constituents, and where they are medically worthless. 
And 50, reader, if your friend says to you, “ promiscuously,” that 
he is going to the waters of Baden, you may answer, with Liston, 
when he felt puzzled by a French quotation that he could not un- 
derstand, “I shouldn’t wonder ;” or you may, if you prefer it, 
reply with the query, “ Roulette or rouge et noir?” or you may ad- 
vise him, with Iago, to “put money” in ‘his purse. Baden, 
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COURT OF AN OFFICIAL RESIDENCE, IN ALGIERS. 


among Balncologists, is a Bain de luxe; in 
other words, a bathing-place where there is 
amusement, gaiety, music, dancing, gambling, 
even hunting, in a delicious valley, and sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful and charming 
scenery; and tho8e who visit Baden go for 
these, and not for its mineral waters. There 
are some delightful excursions practicable 
from Baden to the summits of the hills, to the 


=> neighboring castles or points of view; such 
SS as the Castle of Eberstein, and the romantic 
=—_= Murgthal, the Valley of the Murg. Baden, 
= as we have seen, was known to those inquir- 
=> ing old fellows, the Romans; and here, among 


other places, they managed to make their pot 
boil at the expense of their neighbors, and 
without any trouble to themselves. For 
them, Baden was the civitas Aurelii aquensis, 
the water-yielding city of Aurelius. e are 
told that they had a station here, and they 
have left behind them traces of their habita- 
tion. There was a temple to Mercury, a god 
they were rather too fond of propitiating ; and 
one of the hills in the neighborhood is called, 
in his honor, Mercuriusberg; and there is a 
tower on that hill, probably serving as a point 
‘of observation for the gentleman in wings, 
when oblations were being offered up to him 
below. Of this temple of Mercury, many 
remains are preserved in a kind of roofed ter- 
race placed opposite the bath-house; and 
there are said to have been discovered vapor 


baths in its basement.—London Herald. 


FACTS ABOUT PHOSPHORUS. 

It is now just two hundred years since 
sat some was first obtained by Brand, ot 

amburg. So wonderful was the discovery 
then considered, that Kraft, an eminent phi- 
losopher of the day, gave Brand $300 for the 
secret of its preparation. Kraft then travelled, 
and visited nearly all the courts of Europe, 
exhibiting. Phosphorus resembles bees-wax ; 
but it is more transparent, approaching to the 
color of amber. Its name, which is derived 
from the Greek, signifies “‘light-bearer,” and 
is indicative of its most distinguishing quality, 
being self-luminous. Phosphorus, when ex- 
posed to the air, shines like a star, giving out 
a beautiful, lambent, greenish light. Phos- 
phorus dissolves in warm sweet oil. If this 
phosphorized oil be rubbed over the face in 
the dark, the features assume a ghastly ap- 
pearance, and the experimentalist looks like 
a veritable living Will-o’-the-Wisp. The ori- 
gin of phosphorus is the most singular fact 
concerning it. Every other substance with 
which we are acquainted can be traced to 
either earth or air; but phosphorus seems to 
be of animal origin. Of all animals, man 
yields the most; and of the various parts of 
the body, the brain yields, by analysis, more phosphorus than any 
other. ‘This fact is of no littke moment. Every thought has, per- 
haps, a phosphoric source. It is certain that the most intellectual 
beings contain the most phosphorus. It generally happens that 
when a singular discovery is made, many years elapse before any 
application of it is made to the welfare and happinets of man. 
This remark applies to phosphorus.—J/ohnston’s Chemistry. 


It is said all martyrdoms looked mean when they were suffered. 
Every ship is a romantic object, except that we sail in. Embark, 
and the romance quits our vessel. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anp PrRoPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

One copy. one year... 

One copy, two years... 

Five copies, One year.... ees 

Twelve copies, one year (and one to ‘the getter up of ‘the club)... 

(G> One copy of PrcroriaL, and one copy of THe oF 0 
Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Invaip, Lewiston, Ill.—We never examined into the theory of the remedial 
agents you refer to. Perhaps you had better address a letter to Dr. J. 8. 
Jones of this city. 

Marta 8., Lowell, Mass.—You can procure the glass tracing paper by writing 
to M. J. W hipple, Cornhill. It comes to about fifty cents a sheet. 

Youne Norvat, Cincinnati.—The business of dresses belongs to professional 
theatrical costumers, of which there is one attached to every principal the- 
atre. We know nothing of the work you speak of, and have little faith in 
the efficacy of theoretical instruction in the histrionic art. Read good 
plays, see them acted, and if you are determined to be an actor, commence 
with the lowest round of the ladder and work yourself up. But the pro- 
fession is a most arduous one; the pathway strewn with wrecks, and very 
few individuals successful in proportion to the numbers embarking. 

Lanpscapg, Rockland, Me.—The best work we know of is the ‘* Handbook of 
Young Artists and Amateurs in Oil Painting. By an American Artist, 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1846.” Youcan probably procure it of any 
New York bookseller—say D. Appleton & Co. It costs a dollar, we believe. 

Mrs. R. M., Manchester, N. H.—To remove grease spots from chintz, or print- 
ed furniture, take a small quantity of French chalk, in — and mix 
with it as much lavender water as will make it into a paste of the consist- 
ency of table mustard. Spread a Jittle of this paste over the grease spot, 
lay a piece of blotting paper upon the paste, and s a hot iron over the 
paper. The heat wil if melt the grease, which will be absorbed by the paste. 
As soon as the latter is dry, brush it off. 

J. M., St. Pauls, Minnesota.—The snipe is to be found in more parts of the 
world than almost any other bird. 

Tourist. Portland, Me.—Madame Tussaud’s collection of wax figures was first 
exhibited in Paris, in 1780, afterwards brought to London, and opened 
as an exhibition in St. James’s Street in 1802. The family are celebrated 
for longevity. Madame Tussaud died at the age of ninety, at which age 
her mother died; her grandmother at one hundred and four, and her great 
grandmother at one hundred and eleven. 

M. R. 8.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, Mrs. Ellen 
Tree Kean, and Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne, are all regular communicants of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Taespis.—Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, author of Virginius,” ‘‘ The 
Hunchback,” ** William Tell, ” ete., is now a Baptist preacher. 

INQUIRER. —The Prince of Wales. the future King of England, is now sixteen 
years of age. 

Tevton.—There are ten times as many new: oe in the German language, 
printed in the United States, as there are in all Germany. 

AGRICULTURIST.—-A remedy for the smut in wheat is to wash the seed in some 
caustic wash, as blue vitriol (one pound to a gallon of water for a sack of 
wheat.) Some wheats are more delicate and liable to it than others. 

D. C., Lowell, Mass.—We are afraid that premature interments often take 
place. A case has recently been discovered at Reichenberg, in Bohemia. 

n the third ultimo, the widow of a merchant, who died about ten years 
ago, expired. On opening the tomb of her husband to place her coffin be- 
side hin, that of the former was found turned over on its side, and the body 
lying face downwards. No doubt, therefore, exists that he was buried alive. 

ENGINEER.—The express trains from London to Brighton perferm the journey 
of fifty miles in one hour and twenty minutes. 


Sreciric For THE Harr.—Among the specifics advertised in 
the daily papers is a preparation by which it is alleged people may 
have their “Gray hair entirely removed.” We don’t doubt it; 
we dare say the parties trying the experiment would find they 
had not a hair of any description left upon their heads in a 
twelvemonth. 


» 


Disconsotate.—A St. Louis paper tells a story of a discon- 
solate widower, who on seeing the remains of his late wife low- 
ered into the grave, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, “‘ Well, 
I’ve lost cows, but I never had anything cut me like this !”’ 


SPLINTERS. 


..»» An exchange notices the marriage of a Miss Story as a 
marriage in high life. Only one story high, though. 
... The American flag with thirteen stripes was hoisted at 
Prospect Hill in January, 1776, with a salute of thirteen guns. 
. Rachel’s effects were lately sold in Paris. In her bedroom 
hung the guitar she played on when she was a street ballad-singer. 
.++. Some of the Illinois railroads have reduced their tariff on 
grain 20 per cent. They deserve the thanks of the public. 
. L. E. Owsley has a field of winter wheat about twenty 
miles from Springfield, Illinois, containing 2400 acres. 
. The hens of Mt. Carol, Illinois, since eggs have fallen to 
three cents a dozen, have resolved to carol no more lays. 
- One Thomas Clark, of London, England, it appears has 
lain in prison more than 40 years for contempt of court. 
-.» Hermann, the counterfeiter, escaped from the Baltimore 
penitentiary lately, being carried out in a tool chest. 
«++» Nobody, says the Post, has any sympathy with poverty 
unless it be extreme. Adversity is unpopular. 
-.» Mormons keep arriving from Europe. They will of 
course be prevented from joining the rebels in Utah. 
-++. New York city now expends more than $16,000,000. The 
taxes have been increased three millions in four years. 
. Miss Sneyd, the famous English beauty, who at one time 
captivated the French emperor, is now Mrs. Petre. 
+++. Mr. Jules Favre, the advocate who defended Orsini, has 
been elected as an opposition member to the French chamber. 
++. Jules Gerard, the famous lion-killer, is now in Algeria 
with a large hunting party of English gentlemen. 
«++. The shah of Persia is said to have expended one hundred 
thousand dollars on an illustrated edition of the Arabian Nights. 
+++» Dr. Hayes of the Kane Arctic Expedition is very urgent 
for the fitting out of another expedition to the frozen north. 
+++. Mankind generally act, not according to right, but more 
from present interest, and most from present passion. 
‘+++ A new cricket club has been established in Chelsea, and 
every fine morning the members engage in the sport. 
«++. If Wm. 8. Tuckerman, the mail robber, serves out his 
time in prison, he will be 55 years old when restored to the world. 
+++. The Ronzani ballet-troupe has been re-organized since 
their temporary dispersion in the city of New Orleans. 
+++. John Brougham has been giving our people a taste of his 
quality at the Athenzum. He is, as ever, a trump card. 


RELIGIOUS IMPOSTERS. 


The appetite for the marvellous is very great in the human 
mind. Nor is this trait to be laughed at. It is an element of that 
spirit of reverence for the unknown, which demonstrates alike the 
immortality of man and the existence of his Creator. The per- 
version of this appetite leads to innumerable follies among men, 
and opens vast resources for the plunder of knaves. In its mod- 
erate perversion, the gentle spirit of religion becomes fanaticism 
and bigotry. Still more widely perverted, it makes the insane, or 
the semi-imbecile dupes of animal magnetism, mesmerism, and the 
like. In its utter departure from the liné of decency and common 
sense, it raises up the sensual devotees of Mormonism, whose dis- 
gusting follies now insult our sense of decency and defy the opin- 
ion of all Christendom. Joe Smith pretended to be an inspired 
prophet, in the State of New York, in 1835, and to have received 
a revelation from heaven of the Mormon scriptures. He gathered 
thousands of dupes about him, who believed his silly lies down to 
the day of his death, and then transferred their faith to the forty- 
wife prophet, Brigham Young. Prior to Smith was Matthias, also 
of New York, who, in 1830, professed to be the Messiah, and gath- 
ered many followers about him. These three are the most cele- 
brated examples of imposture in this country. Young still carries 
on his barefaced humbug, and hundreds of new converts are flock- 


ing to hisstandard, from all parts of this country, as well as from 
Europe. 


Joanna Southcote flourished in England, some fifty to seventy- 
five years ago. 
of visionary feeling, she advanced to the more extensive enterprise 
of deluding others. In this exploit she was abundantly successful, 
and by her senseless rhapsodies made a great many dupes. Being 
taken sick, Joanna announced to her deluded followers that she 
was the destined mother of the promised Shiloh. Splendid 
preparations were made for the expected birth. But the malady, 
meanwhile, took its course, and terminated the prophetess’ life, 
though not her sect; for some believers exist even at this day, in 
England. In the year 1656, James Naylor, of England, pexson- 
ated the Saviour, during the reign of Oliver Cromwell. He was 
tried for blasphemy, and sentenced by the House of Commons, to 
be scourged, and his tongue pierced with a hotiron. In 1591, 
William Hackett proclaimed himself to be the Saviour, and was ex- 
ecuted for blasphemy. During the reign of Henry VIIL., of Eng- 
land, Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, set herself up to op- 
pose the Reformation, by pretending inspirations from heaven, fore- 
telling the early death of the king, if he divorced Catharine of Spain 
and married Anne Boleyn. For her imposture she, with her con- 
federates, was executed on Tyburn Hill, in 1534. In the reign of 
Henry III., A. D. 1221, two men were crucified for pretending to 
be the Messiah, and two women were executed for assuming to be 
the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen. In all these cases, the 
knavery of the imposters found its ready co-operation in the love 
of the marvellous, which drew thousands after them; and doubt- 
less the pretenders themselves were more or less convinced of the 
truth of their own professions, by this very credulity of the multi- 
tude. The propriety of hanging or burning, as a preventive of 
these impostures, may well be doubted at the present day. The 
better way is to push on the public schools, circulate the Bible, 
keep the printing-press at work, and thus illuminate the dark 
nooks and corners of the human mind by the light of truth. 


> 


Prersonat.—Professor Felton, of Cambridge, is to remain at 
Athens till the hot weather sets in, and then pass the remainder of 
the summer in England. He is one of the sufferers from the Na- 
tional Hotel disease.—N. P. Willis was recently thrown from a 
runaway horse and dragged by the stirrups some distance, receiv- 
ing severe bruises, but fortunately escaping without a fractured 
limb. He had just risen from a sick bed when the contre-temps 
occurred.—Colonel Arago, brother of the late famed astronomer, 
who has been thirty years in the Mexican service, has been con- 
veyed to Vera Cruz a prisoner, and thrown into San Juan de Ul- 
loa. His offence has been, that he was detected in treaty with 
Echeagaray, in the interests of Zuloaga, to deliver over the castle 
of Perote, of which he (Arago) has been the governor for many 
years. 


> 


New Park 1n New Yorx.—Mr. Calvert Vaux recently re- 
ceived the premium of $2000 for the best plan of the new park— 
drawn jointly by him and Mr. Olmstead. Willis, for whom he 
drew the plan of “ Idlewild,” says he is in luck, for only a few 
months ago he received the complimentary present of a bonus of 
$1500, made to him by the “ Bank of New York,” in acknowl- 
edgment of his successful completion of their new building on 
Wall Street. 


OntonaGon.—This name, which it is proposed to call the ter- 
ritory to be formed out of the upper peninsula of Michigan, is the 
Indian word for “a wooden bowl,” and was attached to the river 
now bearing that title, in honor of the achievement of a trader in 
saving the wooden bowl of an Indian squaw from being carried 
down to the lake. 


> 


A quaint TitLz.—A book was published in England during 
the protectorate of Cromwell, with the following title :—“ Eggs 
of Charity, laid by the Chickens of the Covenant, and boiled by 
the waters of Divine Grace; take ye and eat.” 


? > 


A nosis Composer.—Talent is rare among the titled ones of 
earth—but there are exceptions. The reigning Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg Gotha has just terminated a new opera, “Diane de Solange.” 


She was of humble origin, and from self-delusions ° 


JUNE. 


By the time this paper is in the hands of all our readers, they 
will have glided into another month, leafy June, the bowery por- 
tal to the golden hall of summer. Well does it inspire Wilson 
Flagg in that pet book of ours, “Studies in the Field and For- 
est,” to discourse as follows: “ Already do we feel the influence 
of a more genial sky ; a maturer verdure gleams from every part 
of the landscape, and a prouder assemblage of wild flowers re- 
minds us of the arrival of summer. The balmy southwest reigns 
the undisturbed monarch of the weather; the chill breezes rest 
quietly upon the serene ‘bosom of the deep, and the ocean, as 
tranquil as the blue canopy of heaven, yields itself to the warm 
influences of the summer sun, as if it were conscious of the bless- 
ing of his beams. * * * The little modest spring flowers are 
half hidden beneath the prouder foliage of the flowers of summer ; 
the violets can hardly look upon you from under the broad leaves 
of the fern; and the anemones, like some little unpretending 
beauty in the midst of a glittering crowd, are scarcely observed as 
they are fast fading beneath the shade of the tall shrubbery. The 
voice of the early song sparrow and the tender warbling of the 
blue-bird are but faintly audible amidst the chorus of louder war- 
blers ; the myriads of piping creatures are silent in the wet places, 
and the tree-frogs, having taken up their song, make a constant 
melodious croaking, after nightfall, from the wooded swamps.” 

The city now begins to be an unicomfortable residence—streets 
hot and dusty, brick houses radiating heat, respiration arduous and 
locomotion difficult to persons of more than ordinary plumptitude. 
There is a sort of general recognition of the truth, “God made 
the country, but man made the town.” The pride of citizens 
lowers its crest before the delight of rustics. Projects of immi- 
gration are mooted and purses weighed in the balance against de- 
sire. If wishes were railroad cars and steamboats, there would 
be a general exodus, and business would be left to take care of 
itself—ledgers would be curtained with cobwebs, and only burg- 
lars remain to profit by the city solitude. Luckily necessity and 
habit save our towns and cities from depopulation, and keep the 
wheels of commerce in constant revolution. Though June woo 
ever so fondly to truancy, necessity has a louder call. 


= > 


AMERICAN ARTISTS ABROAD. 


A clever artist correspondent of the Home Journal, writing 
from Florence, in a well-reasoned argument, shows how much this 
country is indebted to her artists residing and working abroad for 
extending the fame of her greatness. He says that while Eng- 
land and France, from constant commercial intercourse with us, 
have become well acquainted with our institutions and our public 
men, the interior States of Europe know them and us only through 
the medium of our painters and sculptors pursuing their studies 
and professions abroad. Thus Powers’s statue of Daniel Web- 
ster, and Hart’s of Henry Clay were revelations to even many 
gifted foreigners, and first made them acquainted with orators and 
statesmen whose fame should not be American but universal. 
This fatt should be borne in mind by those cavillers who object 
to artists expatriating themselves to study or practise art. Not 
only do they acquire abroad that skill which the absence of great 
galleries and models prevents them from obtaining here, but they 
accomplish a great and praiseworthy mission, showing the world 
that the model republic, in its political and national progress, has 
not neglected the culture of the finer qualities of mind and taste, 
and proving that freedom is compatible with the highest efforts ot 
genius—with the cultivation of sculpture, painting, music. The 
remote consequences of having such representatives in Europe 
are almost too great to be properly estimated. 


» 


A Nove.ist’s Wipow.—The lawsuit between the widow of 
Blazac and his publisher recently came before the civil court at 
Paris. It appears from the pamphlet, “ Blazac en Pantoufles,” 
that he was always in difficulties, and it was thought a great hit of 
luck, his marriage with a “ Russian Princess.” The luck was all 
on the lady’s side, as it is only since he died that his pen has 
turned out profitable. The last five years have produced one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand francs. The cheap edition, in forty 
volumes, at one franc, brought one thousand francs per volume 
to the widow. 


Starr Kine 1n Ivtino1s.—The Rev. T. S. King of this city, 
was unexpectedly introduced to a jury at Rockford, Illinois, re- 
cently. He went into the court room on Monday, and Mr. Cor- 
win, who was making an argument, furnished him with a seat, 
and then turning to the jury, said: “Gentlemen, you know that, 
like God-fearing men, we all Went to church yesterday, and heard 
our young friend here lay down certain propositions. Let us now 
look at the evidence in the light of those divine principles.” 


+ 


VauaBLe Drawine.—The editor of the Cincinnati Inquirer 
was lately shown a pencil sketch of General Washington, taken 
from life by Charles Wilson Peale, in the year 1777. It was 
framed from a part of an elm tree then standing in front of 
Chew’s house, on the Germantown battle-ground, and the frame 
was made by a son of Dr. Fraley, of Revolutionary fame. 


Sueet Music.—Ladies, send in your sheet music and have it 
bound at this office in the neatest manner and returned to you in 
one week. It thus becomes ornamental to your rooms, is hand- 
somely preserved, and rendered convenient for constant use. 


Back NumsBers.—We can supply all the back numbers orany 
one of them that may be desired by our readers, from the com- 


mencement of the Pictorial. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
FOR THEE, MARY. 


BY WALTER WALDRON. 


As constant as the reedle to the pole, 
As ceaseless as time's stream doth onward roll, 
So beateth all the pulses of my soul 

For thee, Mary 


Though fate hath willed thou canst not bless my home, 
Yet, wheresoe’er my weary footsteps roam, 
No other image can my sad heart own, 

But thine, Mary. 


Could I but hope for such a heaven of bliss, 
As yet to call thee mine—but this! 
0, deep is plunged into despair’s abyss, 

My soul, Mary! 


Hlearts are but merely playthings oft. of fate. 
Love ofttimes comes a day, an hour too late, 
Despair stands sentinel before the gate 

Of bliss, Mary. 


In all the dreary pilgrimage of life, 

Its changes, weary, toil and sickening ftrifte, 

My “ heart of hearts” can own no other wife, 
But thee, Mary. 


A prayer shall hourly wing its silent way ° 
To Him who listeneth when the hopeless pray, 
That life may be a cloudless summer day 

To thee, Mary. 


A WOMAN’S LOVE. 


I would distil 
Each flower that lavish happiness produced 
Through the world’s paradise, ere disobedience 
Scattered the seeds of care; then mingle each 
In one huge cup of comfort for thee, love. 
To chase away thy dulness. Thou should’st wanton 
Upon the wings of Time, and mock his flight, 
As he sailed with thee toward eternity. 
I'd have each hour, each minute, of thy life 
A golden holiday ; and should a cloud 
O'ercast thee, be it light as gossamer. 
That Helen might disperse it with her breath, 
And talk thee into sunshine.—CoLman. 


SORROW. 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 
A cloud that gathered shape; for it may be 
That while I speak of it. a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe.—TENNYISON. 


THE MYSTIC ART. 


Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 

Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes? 
That we by magic lines are taught 

How both to coler and embody thought? 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Another week has flown by, dear reader, since last we met. What a differ- 
ence there is in different people’s estimate of the speed of time. With one, 
he loiters like a cripple; with another. he speeds like a shooting-star. But as 
life advances, the ** pace” is good enough for any of us—beating Flying Child- 
ers (who never did run a mile a minute, by the way), or Eclipse...... Billy 
Ross. a noted advocate of temperance, recently lectured in Newark, Knox 
county. Tenn., and took the place by storm. Over two hundred joined the 
temperance society, and ninety signed the pledge never to permit liquor to 
be sold in the town, except for medicinal purpores. All the liquor in the 
place was bought and burned, and those who had been engaged in the traffic 
abandoned it...... Somewhere in our harbor, there is lying a yacht called 
the “* Wild Pigeon.” which is intended to be the fastest in creation. She isa 
beautiful model. and is expected to sail like a witch. What if another 
“ America” has turned up?...... Queen Victoria has received a present of 
eighty Arabian horses from the Sultan. We doubt much, however, whether 
they are pure blood...... At and near Lexington, Kentucky, a marriage epi- 
demic is sweeping off numerous victims. On one day there were no less than 
seven weddings and three runaway matches... ... The late John Palmer, the 
comedian, whose father was a bill-sticker, and who had occasionally practised 
in the same humble occupation himeelf, strutting one evening in the green 
room of Drury Lane Theatre, in a pair of glittering buckles, a gentleman 
present remarked that they greatly resembled diamonds. *‘‘ Sir.” said Palm- 
er, with warmth, **I would have you to know that I never wear anything 
but diamonds I ask your pardon,” replied the gentleman, I remember 
the time when you wore nothing but paste.”’ This produced a loud laugh. 
which was heightened by Parsons jogging him on the elbow, and drily say- 
ing, “Jack, why don’t you stick him against the wall?”’...... A gentleman in 
Northallerton has had for some time in his possession a tame lion, which has 
always been considered perfectly harmiess. One night not long since he 
broke his chain, and, while perambulating the town, came in contact with a 
ferocious bull mastiff, the property of a late knight of the cleaver. A battle 
instantly com d, when the roaring of the lion and the howling of the 
dog called forth a large party of all sorts, and, as customary, backers on both 
sides. ‘* Well done, lion,” *- Hey at him, Simple,” the name of the dog. 
For some time victory was doubtful, but at length the dog. by a singular 
manceuvre, threw the lion on his back, and commenced a furious grasp at the 
poor animal's throat, and would soon have despatched him, but he was res- 
cued by the bystanders......The obituary and the epitaph form species of 
advertisement. The latter, like signs, are rarely to be depended on; their 
falsity has passed into a proverb; and ~‘ Hic jacet ’ is generally with correct- 
ness spelled in translation, ** Here lies.’ The shorter the epitaph the better. 
‘* My griefs ery louder than advertisement,” says Shakspeare ; and hence we 
were always favorably struck with the one on the tomb of an actor once well 
known—“ Exit, Burbage.”’.....,Jones asked one of his pupils why the rain- 
bow was round. He answered, because the sun was round. Jones then 
asked him what the figure of the bow would be if the sun was square; and 
he immediately replied, ‘‘ Square, to be sure, sir”......A gentleman sat 
down to write a deed, and began, “‘ Know one woman by these presents.” 
“You are wrong,’ said a bystander; ‘it should be, ‘ Know all men.’” 
“Very well.” answered the other, “ If one woman knowsit, all men will soon 
know it too”’......Two natives of the Marquesas (cannibal) Islands have been 
carried to France. The story runs, that on the voyage one of their fellow- 


passengers asked which they liked best, the French or the English? ‘The 
English,” answered the man, smacking his lips, ‘‘ they are the fattest.”......A 
few evenings since one of the Baptist meeting-houses in Cincinnati was 
crowded to hear a Cherokee Indian, named Mondicier, who related his reli- 
gious experience and told of the saving power of the gospel of Christ among 
the people of his nation, three hundred and fifty of whom had been converted 
and baptized since January......‘‘ Jemmy, get some kindling, and be mak- 
ing a fire.” ‘ Please, sir, I can’t; Mr. O’Brien used the last banister yes- 
terday.” *‘* The banisters gone! Then get on the roof and try if there is 
any virtue in them shingles” Exit Jimmy. Ina week afterwards, Mr. Mur- 
phy wants a reduction of rint—cause why? “the floors lake”’...... When 
Bishop Leighton was one day lest in meditation in his own sequestered walk 
in Dunblane, a woman came up to bim and said that it was ordered that he 
should marry her—for she had dreamed three times that she was married to 
him. The bishop answered, ‘* Very well! Whenever he should dream thrice 
that he was married to her he would let her know, and then the union will 
take place”...... Paley having been out fishing for a whole day, was asked 
on his return if be had met with good sport. *O, yes,’ said he: ‘-I have 
canght no fish, to be sure; but I have made a sermon.”...... The learned 
traveller, Baron von Weimanns, of Bayrcult, who intended to make a journey 
into the interior of Africa, in order to ascertain the fate of Dr. Vogel, died at 
Cairo on the 15th of March, of lockjaw, occasioned by an unsuccessful den- 
tistric operation. .....John Turnal, indicted for the murder of his sister at 
Wilmington, Delaware, was placed on trial, and found to be three feet seven 
and a half inches in height. He looked in the criminal dock mere like a little 
monkey than a human being—was evidently an idiot, and the attorney gen- 
eral abandoned the prosecution. .....The San Antonio papers notice the re- 
ceipt of some 10.000 pounds of lead by a house in that city from Monclova, 
Mexico, on consignment for New York. The lead mines of Monclova are said 
to be far more extensive than those of Galena, Illinois, and there is a small 


amount of silver mixed with the lead......Mr. Scott, the landscape painter, 
lately had a sale of pictures in this city. He has been a very diligent student 
of nature recently, and produced some really excellent landscapes. .....Lord 


Byron once said: *‘ You never know a man’s temper until you have been 
imprisoned on board of a ship with him, or a woman's until you have married 
her.”......Belle Brittan, apropos of *‘ woman's rights,” writes: ‘‘I know 
women have transcended, occasionally, the ‘spheres’ ordinarily assigned 
them in the social economy. They have written books. spoken in the forum, 
painted pictures, carved statues, sailed ships, commanded armies, and wielded 
the sceptre of empires. Bat these are exceptional cases. Genius, like the 
angels, knows no sex, The truest, the best, and the sweetest women I know, 
sigh for nothing like this. To be loved, truly, honorably, nobly, is the life- 
long cry of their souls. And, to be loved, they are ever stirring to make 
themselves lovely. A happy home is the heaven of their heavenly ambition ; 
and when the rougher half of creation will secure them this, the world will 
hear little clamor from female lips about woman’s rights or wrongs.”’......The 
old Stuyvesant pear tree. corner of Third Avenue and Thirteenth Street, New 
York, blossomed again this year. It was planted in 1647—two hundred and 
eleven years ago...... Whatever may be the reputation of a man while alive, 
when dead he is generally allowed to be a finished gentleman... ... The United 
States Post Office Directory of the present year contains many oddities in the 
way of names of post-offices. We copy a few of the more whimsical: Bad 
Track, Ball Ground, Ball Play, Basin Knob, Blue Black. Yellow Red, Benevo- 
lence, Broken Road, Coffin Grove, Convenience, Cowskin, Cut-off, Good In- 
tent, Happy Home, Ilorse Shoe, Long Tom, Lucky Hit, Marrowbone, Pigeon 
Mouth, Wolf Mouth, Non Intervention, Number One, Old Hickory, Onion 
Grove, Oyster, Romance, Sabbath, Rest, Sorrel Horse, Three Tuns, Veto, 
Wild Cat, and Dead Man‘s Hollow......All the ideas of King William III. 
were military. Being told that Dean Swift was a very clever fellow, and had 
done great service to his majesty, the king replied, “‘ Very well, then, I'll give 
him a troop of light dragoons...... A law has been passed by the British 
parliament imposing a tax of one penny on every check drawn by a banker. 
It is expected to yield an aggregate of a million and a half of dollars to the 
national treasury—the estimated number of checks drawn in Great Britain 
in a year being upwards of seventy-two millions......The elder Matthews 
could effect so extraordinary a change in the appearance and expression of 
his face, by simply tying up the tip of his nose with a piece of catgut, that 
he has frequently taken leave, as if for the evening. of a company. amongst 
whom were some of his most intimate friends, and returned to them some 
time afterwards, so transformed, that not one of them has recognized him. 
He once indulged in this frolic in a manner as whimsical as it was remarkable. 
He was dining with an acquaintance, Mr. A—, a respectable pawnbroker in 
the Strand. In the course of the dinner, Mr. A— was summoned to the shop 
below, upon some business of sufficient importance to require his personal 
attention. Presently Matthews snatched a couple of spoons from the table, 
quitted the room, disguised bis face in the manner described. put on his hat, 
left the house by the private door, and entering the shop, offered to his friend 
himeelf the two spoons in pledge; having received the sum he demanded, and 
a duplicate, he re-entered the house and quietly resumed his seat amongst 
the company. Upon the return of Mr. A, to his utter amazement, Matthews 
placed before him the duplicate and money which, but a few minutes before, 
his entertainer had given him for hisown property......A green looking fel- 
low hailed a Roxbury omnibus driver. the other day, as he was dashing up 
Washington Street rapidly, with—*‘ Goin’ to Roxbury?” ‘ Yes,” said Jehu, 
halting. ‘‘ Wal, so I thought!” responded the gawk, and he passed quietly 
GD. csace An attorney applied, recently, to have his name struck off the rolls, 
in order to enable him to practise the very opposite profession of a philan- 
thropist. The case was so new, that the books afforded no precedent to guide 
the judge, who observed, that ‘as a lawyer was never yet known to have a 
turn for philanthropy, there would be some difficulty in striking him off the 
roll for such a very strange purpose.” It is tobe hoped that the violence of 
the shock causgd by the extreme suddenness of the change, will not prove 
too much for the constitution of the individual alluded to. Upon inquiry at 
his residence, the answer to inquiries was, that he was “ going on as well as 
could be expected.”...... An editor out West advertised for an assistant, ca- 
pable of writing on grave subjects. A person made application for the office, 
to whom he put the question, ** Have you any editorial experience?” ‘‘ No,” 
was the reply of the applicant, ** but I have for four years kept the books of 
an undertaker.”...... The bachelor, for the most part, resides in lodgings. 
The dusty mantel-piece, the patched carpet, the scanty window curtains, the 
tremulous table, the ricketty chair. are all so many sources of discomfort and 
annoyance With what bitter disappointment does the single occupant of 
the two-pair back discover that the tea-pot has been filled, for his morning's 
breakfast, with lukewarm water by the maid-of-all-work! And with what 
yet more painful feelings does he observe the marks of her fingers on the 
sugar basin! How indignantly, too, does he remark that his tea-caddy has 
been invaded !—his bottle of whiskey subtracted from!......Some time ago a 
sailor, who formerly belonged to her majesty’s navy, went one Sunday to the 
kirk, in his native town of Kirkealday, where he behaved with great pro- 
priety, until the minister read his text, which was as follows: ‘“ Who will go 
up with us to the battle of Ramoth Gilead?” The sailor, having first cram- 
med a quid of tobacco into his cheek, rose up, put on his hat; then looking 
about him, and seeing nobody moving, exclaimed: ‘‘ You cowardly lubbers, 
will none of you go? Shiver my topsails! I'll go for one!” So out he went, 
giving three cheers at the door, to the amazement of all present...... The 
Mexican mules do not understand English. It is uscless to swear at them in 
Anglo-Saxon—not a foot will they budge; although no sooner do they hear 
the “mulas vamos, sst! sst!"’ of the Mexican donkey driver, than they dart 
off ata gallop. A California pilgrim writes that he has been compelled, *‘ at 
great expense,” to hire an interpreter between himself and his mule. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The Conference at Paris is engaged in the discussion of the followiug sub- 
jects: The settlement of the Turco-Russian boundary. The definite regula- 
tion of the Moldo-Wallachian question. The ratification of the regulations 
for the navigaticn of the Danube.—The British Public Department has 
adopted a practice from the example of America, by addressing to the Trea- 
sury an account of their doings in the course of the year, and these impor- 
tant documents are not slow in finding their way into print.—The Derby ad- 
ministration exists by sufference. A list of a new and probable cabinet has 
been talked over in the clubs, embracing the names of Lord John Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright and Mr. M. Gibson.—The fire in 
St. Catherine's docks, Londons. is now ascertained to have destroyed property 
to the amount of ove hundred thousand pounds. It is the firet fire of any 
magnitude that has occurred in one of the London docks.—The Paris corres- 
pondent of the London Times writes that it is stated, by persons who occa- 
sionally have access to official quarters, that a considerable relaxation in the 
present system of administration is not merely probable, but certain.—The 
correspondent of the Globe says it is etated in Paris that Bernard's trial eost 
the British government £32,000.—The Paris Presse says that the falling off 
in American commissions since the month of November is estimated at one 
hundred millions. 


Morse, the Inventor of the Telegraph. 

In a late number of the Moniteur, the official organ of Louis Napoleon's 
government, we find the following gratifying ment in ref to 
our distinguished countryman, the inventor of the electric telegraph :— 
“The Emperor's government, thinking that such a request had a right to 
sympathetic reception, has not hesitated to support it with the other govern- 
ments which make use, as it does itself, of the Morse system. This measure 
has been received with the same feeling as that with which it was made. In 
Austria, in Belgium, iu the Netherlands, in Piedmont, in Russia, in the 
States of the Holy See, in Sweden, in Tuscany and in Turkey, this apparatus 
is employed as it is in France; the governments of these different countries 
have adhered, then, to the proposal of the Emperor’s government, to exam- 
ine in what manner they could evince their gratitude to Mr. Morse; and it 
was in consequence of this generous determination that their representatives 
met together at the Foreign Office yesterday. The first sitting gives us reason 
to believe that they will easily be enabled to agree upon a measure of remu- 
neration, the honor of bestowing which will be shared by all the governments 
in whose generosity Mr. Morse has placed his confidence.” 


A Chinese City as large as London. 

The commissioners sent from the European forces at Canton to Pekin, 
placed themselves in communication with the governor of Sou-tchou-fou, a 
place which they represent to be as large as London, and quite as populous. 
* The governor's palace,” says one of the accounts, “ stands in the centre of 
the city, and to this spot they were conducted along streets crowded with 
spectators for the length of two miles. Much interest, and something of 
wonder, might be descried on the faces of this mighty crowd. but there was 
perfect silence and orderly behaviour. The governor received the emissaries 
with salutes, placed them in seats of honor, and feasted them with Chinese 
delicacies. The next day he returned their visit, when they plied him with 
champagne and other good things.” 


The American Horse Tamer. 

Mr. Rarey is still pursuing a triumphant career in England with lords and 
ladies, knights and squires for his pupils and admirers. It was a good day 
for the English horse when Mr. Rarey took ship. The best of the case is the 
utter absence of all quackery, and the plain common-sense principle on 
which the treatment is founded. Hitherto we have given the most delicate 
avimal organization to be dealt with by the very pick of stupid and ruffianly 
instructors. Now let us leave off ‘* breaking *’ horses, and teach them instead. 


A great Pianist dead. 

Jean Baptiste Cramer, the oldest of contemporary pianists and comporers 
for the piano, died recently at the advanced age of eighty-eight. He wasa 
German, but came to England at a very early age, and accomplished the 
greater part of his artistic career in London, where his lessons were more in 
request than those of any other professor. Joseph Haydn was among his 
early friends. No composer has written more copiously for the piano forte 
than Cramer. 


The French Navy. 

The levy of French seamen from twenty-one to forty years is going on in 
the most complete and steady manner. The instructions state that this 
measure is adopted with the object of giving the fleet seamen completely 
formed and experienced, and who are in the full force of age and activity. A 
commission has been appointed to examine and report on the best system for 
placing the French commercial ports in a state of defence, a question in 
which the Government takes great interest. 


Strength of Parties in France. 

The Patrie, in an article on the Paris elections, states that the Opposition 
have lost more than 8000 votes since the return of Cavaignac, Carnot and 
Goudchaux, in June last. The fact seems to be that the Republicans have 
lost 7763 votes since last year, whilst the Bonapartists have gained 63; but 
the difference is accounted for by the fact that in the interval no fewer than 
12,460 electors were struck off the lists. 


British Royal Marriages. 

By the Royal Marriage Act the children of the sovereign can only marry 
members of Royal families and Protestants. The marriage act was passed in 
consequence of the union of the Duke of Gloucester, George III.’s brother, 
with Lady Waldegrave, and that of the Duke of Cumberland with the widow 
of Colonel Horton. 

China. 

A reply has been received from Pekin, in answer to Peh-kwei's dispatch an- 
nouncing the capture of Canton. Yeh has been degraded, and Hwang- 
Tsung-han nominated Imperial Commissioner. Till the latter arrives, Peh- 
kwei has been appointed to discharge temporarily the duties of the office, 
and has been acknowledged by the allies as holding that position. 


Austria. 
The total amount of the subscription collected in Austria in favor of the 


sufferers of the powder magazine at Mayence exceeds 600,000f. The Emperor 
of Austria has presented three thousand florins to the sufferers by the recent 
earthquake in the kingdom of Naples. 


Germany. 
Acorrespondence had been opened at Hamburg for the settlement of a 


maritime code for all the States of the Germanic Confederation. The delibe- 
rations were expected to continue for several months. 


The Queen’s Name. 

The Queen’s family name is D'Este. The name Guelph, commonly sup- 
posed to be that of the Royal Family of England, is only the name of a re- 
ligious faction, of which the Electors of Hanover represented the head. 


Fire at Christiana, Norway. 
The central part of the city has been destroyed by fire. The Norwegian 
Credit Bank is burned. The books and valuables are, however, saved. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 867 


Easty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each et about $167 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Enitorial Melange. 


The Pittsficld Eagle says that three men lay dead in that town, 
recently, from intemperance, and speaks of the deadly quality of 
the liquor illegally dispensed in the place—— The New York 
Post says—“ Bishop Potter held a confirmation recently in this 
city, at which a lady presented herself, to whom he was quite sure 
he had administered the rite before. As she approached, he asked 
her if she had never been confirmed. ‘O, law, yes, doctor!’ she 
replied, ‘you have confirmed me twice, and I want you to con- 
firm me again; it is so good for my rheumatism.’”—— The 
Nashville Banner learns that Major A. J. Donelson is on the point 
of moving with his family to Memphis.—— The Breckenridge 
(Kentucky) Coal Company, it is stated, will soon resume opera- 
tions. —— The Charleston Mercury says the religious meetings in 
that city continue with unabated interest—— Much amusement 
was created at the Liverpool, England, annual Vestry, by Mr. 
Churchwarden Woodruffe announcing, in the most grave and sol- 
emn tone, that “the ground at the Walton cemetery was in such 
a bad condition that no person who could help it would go to be 
buried in it.”——— American newspapers are a luxury in Russia, 
the postage from the United States being forty-five cents on asin- 
gle paper.—— The St. Paul Advertiser says there is a great rush 
of emigrants into Minnesota. “The hotels are crowded, levee 
thronged, streets jammed, river rising, people coming, goods ar- 
riving, stores lined with new goods and filled to the brim with fe- 
male women, shaken up, pressed down, and running over.——A 
grand annual convention of the German musical societies of the 
Western States, will take place in Pittsburg this month. The 
assemblage will compose over 1000 singers. —— It is said that the 
queen mother of Spain, bidding adieu to intrigues, whether mat- 
rimonial or political, has now made up her mind to end her days 
in Rome. With this view, she has purchased for $75,000 the 
Palazzo Albani, last fragment of the immense property a pope of 
that name had lavished on his nephews, who are now lapsed into 
their original poverty. Armed men are being regularly drilled 
at Yorktown, DeWitt county, Texas, preparatory to an irruption 
into Northern Mexico.—— Carpets were in use among the Greeks 
and Romans ; but perfection in carpet-making has been attained 
only by the moderns. Francis I., king of France, paid 22,000 
francs for a carpet of silk and gold, the pattern on which was a 
representation of the triumphal honors paid to Scipio. Another 
carpet, on which were depicted the principal events in the life of 
St. Paul, cost the same monarch 18,000 francs. The finest car- 
pets in Europe have been made at the French manufactory, known 
as the Gobelins, which was established in the reign of Louis 
XIV.——The editor of Robinson Crusoé wrote two hundred 
books and ten pamphlets, and then died insolvent. That shows 
how just is the definition of an author, as a benevolent being, who, 
having nothing in his pockets, gives away brains. For a rheu- 
matic lameness in a horse, a handful of sunflower seed in his 
feed, two or three times a week, will make him as limber as 
ever. The St. Paul (Minnesota) Advertiser says Edmund 
Rice has completed negotiations for the construction of fifty miles 
of the Minnesota and Pacific road, to commence immediately, 
and to be completed before the first of December ; 1500 hands 
are already engaged.—— Counterfeit twenties (double eagles) 
are in circulation in this city. Bishop Kip of California has 
just administered the rite of confirmation to Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne, the well-known actress; and Fanny Kemble Butler is a 
regular communicant of the Episcopal church —— The McCor- 
mick and Manny reaper contest has been decided in favor of the 
former. A million dollars is supposed to be contingently in- 
volved.—— The Canal Board of New York has resolved to re- 
duce the tolls from four to two mills on the merchandise, and 
from three to two mills on one thousand pounds, per mile, on the 
New York canals. 


> 


New York QuananTINE.—Experience having shown the im- 
possibility of establishing quarantine buildings at Seguine’s Point, 
some of the New York papers are suggesting Coney Island as.a 
suitable locality. ‘That would be unpopular with many thousands 
with whom it is a favorite summer resort for bathing. ‘The 
island is nothing but a strip of sand, but the beaches are hard 
and delightful, and the tide that pours down upon them, ham- 
mering them to a perfect level, is cold as ice, and pure as crystal. 
Must Coney Island be abandoned to quarantine purposes ¢ 


> 


Tuat Great Hunt.—Some of our national dignitaries, with 
Mohammed Pacha as a guest, start in July for a grand hunting 
excursion in the valley of the Red River of the north, Minnesota. 
A gentleman of St. Cloud invites editors to join, and will give 
them a free passage from and back to St. Cloud. Numbers of 
buffaloes and elks will be the victims. 


A Pepestrian.—In Bangor, Maine, a French lad named 
Richards has been engaged in walking 106 hours without sleep or 
rest. A person who has physical powers capable of such a per- 
formance should put them to a better use. 


> 


Wanrrtxe.—It is stated that the French riflemen are to be 
armed with double-barrelled guns. Poor little fellows ! what can 
they do with such a load of iron on their shoulders ? 


Gatherings. 


Andrew Flick, 100 years old, died in Giles county, Va., lately. 

The bachelors of New York recently gave a grand ball, to keep 
themselves from growing rusty. 

The Cleveland Plaindecaler learns that the President will take a 
trip to the West during the approaching recess of Congress. 


It is estimated that $50,000 go into New York every week, from 
gullible persons in the country, to whom lottery and gift circulars 
are sent. 

It is reported that George Sand, the celebrated French author- 
ess and socialist, has retired to spend the remainder of her days in 
a convent. 

The Des Jardines Bridge disaster has already cost the Great 
Western Railway over one hundred and sixty-one thousand dol- 
lars, and there are still three or four unsettled cases. 


The California papers have adopted the English custom of pub- 
lishing the births, as well as marriages, and also add a truly Ame- 
rican, or rather “ Yankee” peculiarity, by giving the weight of 
the new-born citizens. 

Early this month, a race is to be run at Detroit between a horse 
belonging to Edgar Belden, of that city, and George Efner’s horse 
of Buffalo, for $500 a side—a strait race of fifty miles round the 
Hamtramck course. Nothing in it to be commended. 

Nebraska is our largest territory. It will make about eighty 
States as large as New Hampshire. Nebraska is about one-sixt 
thesize of Europe. If Great Britain were placed in Nebraska, it 
would occupy so small a corner that you could not see it with the 
naked eye. 


There is a vague rumor that, by the assistance of a wealthy gen- 
tleman, Barnum will be enabled soon to erect a fine amphitheatre 
on the plan of Astley’s London establishment, on Broadway, in 
the vicinity of Union Square. It would pay right well, if pro- 
perly conducted. 

An old man named Decker, near Fort Jennings, Ohio, being 
nearly blind, was beaten to death by his wife, — with an iron 
wedge. She smashed his skull terribly, and, afraid that he might 
still be alive, she poured over him boiling water, to ascertain if 
there was any sensation left. 


The hoops, at last, are really going out of fashion! Already, 
in New York, several leading fashionables have appeared on 
Broadway without them; and there is a general tendency to con- 
tract their dimensions. Probably by next fall no fashionable lady 
“would be seen wearing such a thing!” 

George Renick, now living in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1804-5, fed 
and drove the first lot of cattle that ever crossed the mountains to 
an eastern market. From that time to this, the business has 
steadily increased in the valley. Now, Ohio sends across the 
Alleghanies a yearly average of 70,000 head. 


The recently married editor of the Rutland Herald says that a 
pair of sweet lips, a pressure or two of delicate hands, and a pink 
waist-ribbon, will do as much to unhinge a man as three fevers, 
the measles, a large-sized whooping-cough, a pair of lock-jaws, 
several hydrophobias, and the doctor’s bill. 

In boring an artesian well, in Stockton, California, the borer 
struck a red wood stump, 350 feet below the surface of the ground, 
and more than 250 feet below the level of the Pacific Ocean. The 
earth above and below was of stratified clay and sand, which had 
apparently not been disturbed since its original deposition. 

A Washington letter to the New York Times says :—“ The 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings have in contemplation a 
project for building a new executive mansion somewhere a little 
out of town, and abandoning the present building to the State 
Department, retaining several rooms as an office for the Presi- 
dent.” 

At a ball given on board the national ship, Isabel II., at Hava- 
na, a short time since, eight ladies in the party had on their per- 
sons two and a half millions value in diamonds. The Countess 
of Santovenia had a magnificent tiara of diamonds covering her 
head, and a necklace of much richness, with other ornaments, said 
to be a very expensive rig, worth $240,000. 


A jour printer, in a state of “strap,” at Lafayette, Ind., made 
an old fellow believe he had done something contrary to the city 
ordinances, and took from him a fine of 25 cents, but before he 
had a chance to exchange it for liquor, a constable nabbed him, 
and the cute fellow was sent to jail for obtaining money under 
false pretences. 


The red petticoat don’t seem to geton. Unlike the crinoline, 
it had not an imperial origin. Queen Victoria may afford to 
adopt the sensible fashions of the poor, but our republican ladies 
can’t. As soon as they observed that the red petticoat was worn 
by the poor emigrant women, they dropped it like a hot potato. 
Alas for the jupon rouge! 


The gold watch that Charles II. gave Jane Lane, and which he 
requested might descend as an heirloom to the eldest daughter of 
the house of Lane for the time being, has met with a sad fate, it 
seems. It was, till lately, at Charlecote House, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, from whence it was stolen, and melted down in some Bir- 
mingham receiving-house. 


A summer’s day in the United States surpasses anything to be 
found under the tropics, and Australia surpasses us considerably. 
At Adelaide, last February, they had ten days and nights in which 
the thermometer touched 136 to 146 degrees of Fahrenheit out of 
doors, and 94 to 104 within the house. The apples, a private let- 
ter states, actually ‘‘roasted on the trees.” 

The confession of a sailor, who died recently in Texas, identi- 
fies him as the murderer of Mrs. Alston, the daughter of Aaron 
Burr, in South Carolina, forty years ago. Sailing from Charles- 
ton to New York, the crew of the brig mutinied, and murdered 
the passengers and officers. Mrs. Alston was the last to walk the 
aon and the look of despair which she cast upon her murderer 

aunted him for forty years. 


A Lancaster (Pa.) paper tells a story about curiosity, which is 
rather tough. A man named Mann, who had committed several 
robberies, but escaped detection, confessed his guilt, and volunta- 
rily gave himself up a day or two preceding the execution of 
Richards. He said his reason for doing so was, that he was anx- 
ious to see the execution, and knew of no better plan to do so 
than by getting into prison. He was committed, but was not 
allowed to sec the execution after all. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer suggests as a protection 
against the Paul Pry curiosity which prompts some people to open 
the self-sealed envelopes now in use, and read what is intended for 
other eyes than their own, that letter-writers use the stamp as a 
seal. This would be effectual, if the postmasters would stamp 
their mail-mark over it, which‘doubtless they would do; and, be- 
sides this security, the delicacy of the postage-stamp itself would 
prevent any attempt to remove it, without the certainty of deface- 
ment and detection. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The duty of religion flows from a spirit of religion — 
Mason. 


.... A necessitous man, who gives costly dinners, pays large 
sums to be laughed at.—Zacon. 

.... If we would not fall into things unlawful, we must some- 
times deny ourselves in things that are lawful.— Mason. 


.... He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the 
loom and will find the flaw when he may have forgotten its cause. 
— Beecher. 


.--. Vanity, after pride, is the most universal, perhaps the 
most fatal of all sins, fretting the whole depth of our humanity 
into storm, “ to waft a feather or to drown a fly.” —Ruskin. 

.... Our best actions are often those of which we are uncon- 
scious ; but this can never be unless we are always yearning to do 
good.—Beecher. 


.... Examinations are formidable, even to the best prepared, 
for the greatest fool may ask more than the wisest man can an- 
swer.— Colton. 

.-++ Wesleep, but the loom of life never stops ; and the pat- 
tern which was weaving when the sun went down is weaving when 
it comes up to-morrow.—Beecher. 


..-. Desire ofttimes makes us unthankful ; for whoso hopes for 
that he hath not, usually forgets that which-he hath. I will not 
suffer my heart to rove after high or impossible hopes, lest I 
should in the meantime contemn present benefits.—Bishop Hall. 

.-.. We make too little of the subject of providence. My 
mind is by nature so intrepid and sanguine, and it has so often 
led me to anticipate God in his guidings, to my severe loss, that 
pumeee I am now too suspicious and dilatory in following him. 
— Cecil. 


+++. You might as well go to the catacombs of Egypt, and 
scrape up the dust of the mummies, and knead it into forms, and 
bake them in your oven, and call such things men, and present 
them as citizens and teachers, for our regard, as to bring old, 
time-worn institutions to serve the growth and the living wants of 
to-day.— Beecher. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


We wonder if anybody ever picked up a tear that was dropped. 

When is a tired man like a thief? When he needs a resting. 

Why are gloves generally unsaleable? Because they are kept 
on hand. 

“Tsee through it,” as the washerwoman said when the bottom of 
the tub fell out. 

Foote expressed a belief that a certain miser would take the 
beam out of his own eye if he knew he could sell the timber. 

“ Sir, you are just like the motions of a dog’s tail.” “ How 
so?” ‘ Because you are a wag.” 

Why is it easy to break into an old man’s house? Because his 
gait is broken and his locks are few. 

The more a woman’s waist is shaped like an hour-glass, the 
more it shows us that her sands of life are running out. 

Why should crinoline be abolished ? Because it admits all fe- 
males, without distinction, into the most fashionable circles. 

A navy surgeon loved to prescribe salt water. He fell over- 
board one day. ‘“ Zounds, Bill!” said a sailor, “ there’s the doc- 
tor tumbled into his own medicine-chest.” 


Whis-key is the key by which many gain an entrance in our 
prisons and almshouses ; and don-key is the key by which many 
people get out merely by the ass-king. 

The man who plays at once on the trump of fame and the horn 
of a dilemma, got his first idea of music on hearing a hay-cock 
crow, while he was tying a knot in a cord of wood. 

“Do you know,” said a friend to Jerrold, “that Jones has left 
the stage and turned wine-merchant?” , yes,” Jerrold replied, 


“and 1’m told that his wine off the stage is better than his whine 
on it.” 


“ Why are there so few convicts in the Michigan penitentiary 
this year ?”’ asked Sam’s friend a day or two since. ‘“ Why,” 
said Sam, “they send them by the Pontiac Railroad, and their 
time expires before they get there.” 


“Henry, love, I wish you would throw away that book and talk 
to me, I feel so dull.” (A long silence, and no reply.) “O, 
Henry, my foot’s asleep!” “Is it? Well, don’t talk, dear, you 
might wake it.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled seme snd popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(G> It ie printed on the finest satin-surfaced Tr, with new t and in 
a neat and beautiful style. siete sits 

0 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

U7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

i> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

iC It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautifu} in humanity. 

(7 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

i> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

7 itis for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


10 « 5 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
(> One copy of Tae FLag or ovr Union, and one copy of Battov’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the — to his own address at the 
desited 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 


lowest club rates. ((7> Saanple copies sent w 
Published every Saturday, by 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE NEW BRITISH CABINET. 


As interesting matter for historical record we have placed on 
this page a group of portraits representing the members of the 
British cabinet, on whom as the arbiters of some of the most mo- 
mentous questions that have engaged the attention of politicians 
for many years, the eyes of Europe are now fixed. The portraits 
are numbered, and the members may be identified by reference 
to the following key :—1, Earl of Derby; 2, Lord Malmesbury ; 
r. Henley; 6, Sir John 
Pakington ; 7, Earl of Ellenborough ; 8, Sir F. Thesiger; 9, Lord 
John Manners; 10, Lord Stanley; 11, Marquis of Salisbury; 12, 
Of the first of these we 
recently published a portrait and biography. Lord Malmesbury, 
the present foreign secretary, was born in 1807, and married a 
He is an intimate friend of the 
emperor of the French, who, when an exile in England, was al- 


3, Mr. Disraeli; 4, Mr. Walpole; 5, 
Earl of Hardwicke ; 13, General Peel. 


daughter of Lord Tankerville. 


ways 2 welcome guest at his lordship’s residence in Whitehall 
Gardens. Mr. Disraeli, the chancellor of the exchequer, was born 
in 1805, and is the son of a gentleman who obtained much literary 
celebrity as the author of “ Curiosities of Literature.” While yet 
a minor, the subject of our memoir published his first work, “ Viv- 
ian Gray.” Mr. Disraeli sat some years for the boroughs of Maid- 
stone and Shrewsbury, and on the death of his colleague in the 
representation of the former place, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, married 
that gentleman’s widow. By this union he at once became inde- 
pendent in his pecuniary circumstances, and possessor of Hughen- 
den Manor, a handsome estate in Buckinghamshire, for which 
county Mr. Disraeli is a magistrate, and has represented since 
1847. Im 1852 he was chancellor of the exchequer in Lord Der- 
by’s cabinet, and since then, until recently recalled to office, 
has led the conservative opposition in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Disraeli carries in his countenance every trace of his Hebrew 


Walpole was called to the bar in 1831, and became a 
counsel in 1846. He was home secretary in Lord Derby 


ment obtained much credit and popularity for the able and im 
tial manner he administered the affairs of his department. 


of parliament. He was elected for Midhurst in 1846. 


THE NEW BRITISH CABINET. 


is a prosy speaker, but the house listens to him with deferéntial 
attention. The new first lord of the admiralty, Sir John Paking- 
ton, was born in 1799, and has been thrice married. In 1834 Sir 
John became chairman of the Worcestershire quarter sessions, 
and no one ever imagined his ambition would take a higher flight 
than that which obtained for him the privilege of gruelling paupers 
and treadmilling poachers. Until Lord Derby’s first government 
was formed, Sir J. Pakington was utterly unknown to fame. He 
has sat for Droitwitch since 1837, but sien spoke in the house 
gg to 1852, when he became secretary for the colonies. Sir 

ohn displayed considerable tact and talent in this responsible 
post, and has since become an authority in the house of commons 
on educational matters. In person he is rather tall, thin, and 
dresses with t neatness and care. Lord Ellenborough, presi- 
dent of the board of control, was born in 1790. He succeeded to 
his title in 1818, on the death of his father, who left him a fortune 


origin, but the jet black, corkscrew ringlets that once d his 
brow, are now grayed by the remorseless hand of time. The Right 
Honorable Spencer Horatio Walpole, home secretary, was born 


in 1806, and married a daughter of the late prime minister, Spen- 
cer Percival, who fell by the assassin hand of Bellingham. Mr. 
ueen’s 
s first 
administration, and both within and without the walls of parlia- 


Walpole is a fluent and graceful speaker, and commands the ear 
The Right 
Honorable Joseph Henley, president of the board of trade, was 
born in 1792, and has ever been a consistent conservative. He 
was first returned for Oxfordshire in 1841, and filled the same post 
in Lord Derby’s first ministry, that he now occupies. Mr. Henley 


of a million dollars and a sinecure of chief clerk of the Queen’s 
Bench, valued at $15,000 a year. He has changed his political 
creed pretty often, and used to be a famous tory. Lord Chelms- 
ford, the lord chancellor, formerly Sir F. Thesiger, was born in 
London in 1794. In early life he served in the navy, but soon 
abandoned it for the law*in which he earned fame and money. 
The chief commissioner of works, Lord J. Manners, was born in 
1818, and is brother to the present Duke of Rutland. Lord Stan- 
ley, the colonial secretary, is the eldest son of Lord Derby, and 
was born in 1826. The Marquis of Salisbury, lord president of 
the council, was born in 1791. He formerly held office as lord 
privy seal; and although his lordship seldom or ever speaks in 
the house of peers, his vast estates in Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
give him considerable political influence. He is now lieutenant 
of the former county. Lord Hardwicke, lord privy seal, was born 
in 1799, and at an early age entered the navy. He is a rear-ad- 
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miral, but has never seen much active service. General Peel, the 
minister of war, was born in 1799, and was brother to the late, and 
is uncle to the present, Sir Robert Peel. He entered in June, 
1815, but has never seen active service. 


CONSTANTINE THE EMPEROR. 

It is not omg | known that Constantine, the emperor, was 
born in London. Stowe says (Survey lib. 1., c. 30, p. 260)— 
“The City of London hath bred some which have subdued many 
kingdoms, and also the Roman Empire. It hath also brought 
forth many others whom virtue and valor hath highly advanced, 
according to Apollo in his oracle to Corute sub occasu solis, etc. In 
the time of Christianity it brought forth that noble Emperor Con- 
stantine, which gave the City of Rome and all the imperial ensigns 
to God, St. Peter, and Pope Sylvester, to whom he tho 
office of a soldier.””—Notes alt Queries 
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